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Accidents do happen 
al 


Everybody knows it’s no fun being laid up with a sprained ankle or broken 
bone. But if it does happen, the patient can now be spared the discomfort of old- 
fashioned, heavy and cumbersome plaster casts. 

Today doctors use a plastic powder called Melmac® Orthopedic 
Composition, with which lighter, thinner and stronger plaster of Paris casts can 
be made. These new casts require half as many bandages, have four times the 
early strength and twice the dry strength of ordinary casts, permit better x-ray t ‘ | 
examination, and provide more comfort and better support for the patient. AMERICAN ananid COMPANK 
In fact, Melmac Orthopedic Composition offers so many advantages that it has , 
been described by leading orthopedic surgeons as the most important , 
advance in cast techniques in many years. 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, NW. 7 


This development is the result of combined research of American Cyanamid 
Company and its affiliate, Davis & Geck, Inc., known throughout the medical 
profession as the leading manufacturer of surgical sutures, 








One day of feeling better 


doesn’t mean you're cured 


" E™ HAVE FLU, feel better, and go out. too 
} soon—only to have a relapse worse than the 
“first attack ? 


For years the world has been sick. ““Something- 
) for-nothing,” Welfare State, Socialism, ‘“more-pay- 
‘for-less-work’’—the disease has different names at 
| different times and places, but it’s the same trouble 
' —loss of energy, ambition, faith-in-yourself. 
q Now much of the world and especially this 
> part of it is feeling better; we think we'll live— 
) as this is written it looks as though more housing, 


lower prices, lower taxes, and most important of 
all, less war, are in prospect. BUT— 


Don’t let’s take it too easy too soon. The fever 
of inflation and debt have wasted the nation’s 
strength and substance which have to be built 
back. If we continue our tried and true American 
medicine of hard work, and add the convalescent 
tonic of thrift, we'll really recover. But as any 
doctor knows, this first surge of “feeling better” 
is the dangerous stage: 


A relapse could kill us. 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





THIS 
HAZARD. IN IT, PILOTS ARE WHIRLED TWISTS 
AND TURNS THAT DUPLICATE FLIGHT CONDITIONS. 
are TROL THESE MANEUVERS, HIGHLY SENSITIVE 
f LINKED TO THE MOTORS. 
2) B-W'S MORSE CHAIN 


EY ARE SPECIAL LY DESIGNED 





INIEW SPEED-DEFROSTER THE MAN WHO PAID AMERICA'S 
NEVER RAISES FOOD TEMPERATURES! § pesrouT OF HIS OWN POCKET! 


IN THE NEW B-WNORGE REFRIGERATOR FROST IS THAWED AFTER. THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR , AMERICA OWED FRANCE OVER 
FROM THE INSIDE OUT-- NOT FROM THE OUTSIDE IN. EVERY $2,000,000. SCOTTISH-BORN JAMES SWAN STEPPED FORWARD 
NIGHT THE JET SELF-D-FROSTER ACTS AUTOMATICALLY. AND PAID THE ENTIRE DEBT. EVERYONE CAN'T MAKE A CONTRIBUTION 
AN UNSEEN RADIANT TUBE MELTS FROST SO QUICKLY THAT OF THIS SORT BUT EVERY PATRIOTIC AMERICAN CAN BUY U.S. 
FOOD TEMPERATURES ARE NOT CHANGED. EVEN PACKAGED DEFENSE BONDS -- AND BE WELL PAID FOR DOING IT. THIS WAY, 


ICE CREAM STAYS FIRM~-- WONT SOFTEN. YOUR MONEY WORKS FOR YOUR COUNTRY -- AND FOR YOU. 
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(85 PRODUCTS i 
(W ALL ARE MADE BY 7 ee 














| PUTTING A NEW BITE INTO TREE TOPPLERS’ 
TEETH... HELPING SCIENTISTS WHIRL OUT 
ANSWERS TO PILOT PROBLEMS... 
DELIVERING POWER IN TRUCKS THAT DO 
BIG TRICKS / 


DINSO MANY WAYS B-W SKILL AND INGENUITY TOUCH THE 
D LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. 


FOR'EXAMPLE : MQOUT OF THE ZOMAKES OF MOTORCARS CONTAIN CANS ' = * THE23-FOOT 
ESSENTIAL PARTS 8Y BORG-WARNER . EVERY COMMERCIAL YS : WIDE. WATER TUNNEL 
“PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-w P ~ : “es AT LUCKY PEAK DAM ‘ 
VEQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF IO FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION ae 5 
D WITH B-W EQUIPPED MACHINES . AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE 2 au r , he ACTUALLY WAS BUILT 8 
S OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF B-W HOME EQUIPMENT e 2 : 3 > MILES AWAY’ A SPECIAL 
) AND APPLIANCES. be , Stes P TRUCK HAULED THE 40-FOoT 
5 : : ’ ¥ P “ STEEL SECTIONS AND PLACED 
THEM IN POSITION INSIDE THE 
MOUNTAIN. THE TREMENDOUS 
POWER NEEDED BY THIS 
REMARKABLE VEHICLE IN ORDER 
TO MANEUVER ITS 35-TON LOADS 
UP GRAVEL GRADES WAS DELIVERED 
3 . THROUGH A apt HEAVY-DUTY 
A CAR CAN CRUISE WITH 30% a ' CLUTCH MADE GY B-W's LONG 
LESS EFFORT WHEN IT HAS B-W ; MANUFACTURING. 
OVERDRIVE THIS FAMOUS TRANSMISSION 
AUTOMATICALLY REDUCES ENGINE REVOLUTIONS 
... LETS 7 DO THE WORK OF IO. YOUR ENGINE 
RESTS AS IT RUNS... LOAFS ITS WAY TO LONGER 
LIFE, GREATER GAS MILEAGE . YOU GET A 
QUIETER, SMOOTHER RIDE. OVERDRIVE IS 
MADE FOR 10 MAKES OF NEW CARS BY 
B-w’s WARNER GEAR. 





CUTTING DOWN A GIANT FIR 

EIGHT FEET THICK USED TO 
TAKE 2 MEN ALMOST 2 DAYS. 
TODAY IT TAKES THEM LESS THAN 
2HOURS! WITH PORTABLE, 
POWER -DRIVEN CHAIN SAWS, 
EQUIPPED WITH THE NEWEST-TYPE 
SAW TEETH, THEY WOULD AMAZE 
EVEN PAUL BUNYAN, LEGEND'S 
GREATEST LUMBERJACK. 

THESE SAW TEETH HAVE BEEN 
DEVELOPED BY B-W's ATKINS SAW. 
THEY ARE DESIGNED TO GIVE 
SMOOTHER, CUTTING, LESS 
VIBRATION AND EASIER 
HANDLING. 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: ATKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * BORG- 
WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL 
* INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL 
* ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 














The March of the News 





Moving day. A problem as vexing as it 
is familiar to most American housewives 
confronted Mamie Eisenhower last week 
almost as soon as she moved into her new 
home . . . Closets. 

The new First Lady ran smack into 
the age-old annoyance within minutes 
after she crossed the threshold of the 
White House . . . Her bedroom, she 
discovered, is equipped with one inade- 
quate clothes closet. The White House 
remodelers took good care of the Presi- 
dent’s living quarters, but they provided 
neither a dressing room nor enough 
closet space for the President's wife. 

The annoyance isn’t a new one—even 
in the White House . Bess Truman 
was forced to keep most of her wardrobe 
in storage space on the third floor—a 
floor above her bedroom . Mrs. Ei- 
senhower—in the beginning, anyhow— 
decided to “make do” with a set of metal 
coat racks, the type used in public check- 
rooms, until she found a place for her 
clothes. 

The closet situation at the White 
House quickly became a topic of conver- 
sation among inauguration visitors. 

Said one indignant housewife: 

“Just think of it... All those mil- 
lions they spent fixing up the White 
House—and no closets!” 

Said another: 

“Wouldn’t you think somebody would 
ask a woman about these things?” 

Mamie Ejisenhower—looking for a 
place to hang her clothes in her new 
home—had understanding sympathizers 
in every neighborhood in America. 


The big show. Never in all its history 
had Washington known a day exactly 
like Jan. 20, 1953 . . . Republicans by 
the tens of thousands—from precinct 
captains to captains of industry—jammed 
into the capital to welcome Dwight D. 
Eisenhower into office and celebrate the 
return to power of their party. 

Long before dawn people staked out 


standing room along Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue to assure themselves a midday 
glimpse of the new President . . . They 
held their places for hours—from day- 
light into darkness—cheering the longest 
inauguration parade in history. - ‘ 

That night they swarmed into the 
streets and converted large areas of 
Washington into a traffic jam of heroic 
proportions . . . They spent hours con- 
tending good-naturedly with ticket mix- 
ups and shoulder-to-shoulder throngs to 
get to an inaugural ball that was so 
crowded people could barely move about 
—let alone dance . . . The party went 
on and on—and on. 


The big job. Next morning—at 8:02 by 
the office clock—Dwight D. Eisenhower 
sat down to the President’s desk in the 
White House and went to work. 


The big change. For one American the 
drama of democracy was never more 
poignant than on Inauguration Day 

At one moment Truman was President 
. . . Minutes later he was a plain citizen 
—slipping away from the ceremonies 
almost unnoticed—and in a borrowed car 
. . . The power and glory of eight years 
in the White House ended almost as 
abruptly as if someone had snapped a 
switch. 

As the Trumans went home, they en- 
countered crowds of well-wishers . . . 
But everything was different . . . Gone 
were the Secret Service escort, the seclu- 
sion of presidential travel . . . At one stop 
Mr. Truman got in line to buy his morn- 
ing newspaper . . . Aboard the train he 
strolled from car to car—peering into 
compartments and chatting with travelers 
in the coaches. 

“By golly, he’s right here,” blurted one 
young woman as she came face-to-face 
with the ex-President in her car... 
“Are you glad to be going home?” 

“I sure am,” said Harry S. Truman of 
Independence, Mo. 
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ust a moment girls t 


Pretty soon telephone operators will take over here .. . but 
not until these men finish what they’re doing. 



















For these are Western Electric people . . . some of our staff 
of 17,500 installers ... finishing up a new Western Electric 
switchboard for a dial central office before it’s put into 
service by your Bell telephone company. This is part of our 
job as the manufacturing unit of the Bell System... 
helping to provide more and better telephone service for 
America. We've been doing it now for over 70 years. 





Today, in addition to regular telephone duties, we're also 
working directly for Uncle Sam ... making radar fire 
control systems for guns, radar bombing systems for planes, 
electronic control and firing systems for guided missiles and 
special communications equipment for the Armed Forces. 
With us it’s full speed ahead on both jobs! 








A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


SINCE 1882 
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This giant conveyor belt moves endlessly from the in- 
terior of the mine as it carries 1,000 tons of coal an hour 
towards the earth’s surface. In other mines, the hauling 
job is done by underground railways—or in surface mines 
by a battalion of great 50-ton trucks. 

Constant research and a great capital investment by a 
progressive coal industry have put a huge variety of 
efficient machines to work. Such machines enable the 
individual American miner to turn out 4 to 24 times as 
much coal as any other miner in the world! Proof that this 
nation’s coal industry is in capable hands. 

That’s important! For while coal today is America’s 
great basic fuel—tomorrow coal will be in even greater 
demand. More coal will be needed for steel . . . for elec- 
tric utilities .. . for chemicals . . . to power the making of 
thousands of different products. America’s productive 
ability has only been scratched. 

This nation can count on coal! For coal is the only fuel 
which America has in practically inexhaustible reserves. 
And the coal industry itself is taking every measure to 
meet all demands, now, and in the future. 


CLUES TO COAL’S IMPORTANCE 
--» TODAY AND TOMORROW! 


% Every person on earth .. . man, woman and 
child . . . would have about 450 pounds of coal 
apiece, if the amount of coal produced in America 
last year were evenly divided! 

1300 pounds of coal for every American who 
voted in last November's election! That’s the 
amount of coal currently used by America’s rail- 


roads. 


Big things ahead for steel and coal! America 
makes twice the steel today it did before World 
War II. And experts estimate that the next 10 years 
may see a further increase of 20%. To make every 
ton of steel, takes a ton of coal... so this would 
require 20% more coal for steel by 1963! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 


ny RIGHT NOW—AND IN THE YEARS AHEAD 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL? 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


On first impression, the outlook under Eisenhower is this: 

Boldness will not be a mark of action. Caution will be. 

Problems, often, will not be anticipated, will creep up, unnoticed. 
Political foresight may be limited. Roosevelt had that sixth sense to tell him 
of impending trouble. Truman lacked it. Ike has to develop it. 

Leadership will be divided, not strongly centered. The Senate, right at 
the start, has let the new President know of its power. 

The Eisenhower leadership will develop slowly, not show suddenly. 

Strongest impression: There is a lot the new White House group still has to 
learn about politics, which is the art of Government. 














In terms of personalities, the first days suggested this: 

Ike himself: He's no crusader, has no fancy ideas to sell. He does have a 
goal and will move toward it steadily, not spectacularly. 

Sherman Adams: First to be hurt. He didn't spot trouble brewing in the 
Senate. Herbert Brownell: Caught off base, too. Maybe there was too much 
public build-up, too much stress on the front-office role they'd play. 

Charles Wilson: Strong, able, but not a politician. 

George Humphrey: A coming power. Senators much impressed by him. A 
conservative who will have much to do with money and tax policy. 

John Foster Dulles: Cautious, careful, a diplomat, naturally. 

Ezra Benson: He seems to mean business. Quickest acting of Cabinet members. 
Joseph Dodge: Cautious, quiet but with firm ideas on spending cuts. 

The Eisenhower team got tripped up a little at the start. Most of its 
members have yet to show their hands, to make a firm impression. 


























Wealthy men, getting top jobs, do have their problems. 

Wilson, to head Defense, gave up $566,000 in pay for a $22,500 job. He also 
is to pay up to $500,000 in tax on disposal of stocks to get the job. 

Humphrey gave up more than $300,000 in pay. Roger Kyes gave up much more 
than $200,000 a year-to help out Wilson for $17,500 in pay. Summerfield gave up 
more than $100,000 a year-to head the Post Office. 

It's the price that public service demands. The real reward: Power and 
prestige, something that most businessmen find satisfying after they make the 
plunge into Government. The alternative: Let the men who devote their lives to 
politics run things, with the help of men from academic life. 

Businessmen, moving into top jobs, usually will find they like it. 














Biggest change ahead is to be in attitude, official reactions. 


Written for the issue of January 30, 1953, Volume XXXIV—No. 5 (over) 
(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 














NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 






Inflation, steadily rising wages-prices, will no longer be a fetish. 
Deflation, at its first sign, will not be a signal for counteraction. 
Extravagance in Government will be resisted, economy sought. 
Planning by Government will not be stressed. Opportunity for private 
business will be encouraged. Tax policies, so far as the executive branch of 
Government can influence them, will not be designed to destroy incentive. 


Social welfare will be stressed less, need for work stressed more. 




















Businessmen, for 20 years, have been on the outside looking in. 

Labor leaders, for 20 years, have called the tune on most policies. 

Business, recognized again, now is to get a chance to try out its idea of 
how the country should be run. Businessmen, in positions of power, have just 2l 
months to show their wares. Then comes another election. 

Ike, really, has to move quite fast to make his imprint. 











The Eisenhower test, at home, is likely to come in 1954. 

Business, booming now, will run into some trouble next year. Advisers to 
Ike seem agreed on that. So do most analysts for industry. 

Business activity, slowing a little, may generate political problems. 
Farmers are not too happy now. Workers, at any sign of even limited loss of 
jobs, might get jittery. Employers will not like declining profits. 

Yet: If left alone, any shift away from inflation is likely to be quite 
moderate. The edge will come off the boom, but there is not to be a depression, 
or even a recession of major proportions. 

Ike's policy, very probably, will be to accept some adjustment, to try to 
avoid any return to large-scale Government counteraction. 














It's in foreign policy that Eisenhower will face his first test. 

The White House wants only mild shifts from Truman-Acheson policies. 

Congress, sensitive to home folks, is in a mood for major shifts. 

Ike will have to fight to get the money he wants, and to avoid the checks 
on policy that he opposes, in a Congress rather sour on the world. 





Korea: No big change in sight for 60 to 90 days or longer. 
China blockade: Still in the talk stage. British oppose. 
Asian armies: Plan is to help build them, but it takes time. 

Stepped-up bombing: Bombing of Manchuria not now being considered. 
European Army: Ike will try to save it. German divisions: U.S. still 
favors, but less actively in light of French objections. British co-operation: 

It will be sought. Britain isn't committing divisions to a European Army. 

Ike, taking power, finds U.S. to be increasingly alone in its concern over 
the intentions and methods of Communist Russia and her sympathizers. 

Ike's big problem may be to check a nationalist drift in U.S. 























Draft calls will continue rather large. Fathers, where they qualified as 
fathers after Korea, are being eyed. Draft, though, seems not near. 

College deferments probably will continue. 

Rotation will go on in Korea about as now. Man-power problems of the armed 
services are tending to grow. Pressure will increase to get others to help 
share more in the burden of resisting Communist aggression. 
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Jack Wardlaw, author of Top Secrets of Successful Selling 


be Cp make more time for selling 


The jirst requirement of a good 


salesman, according to recent sales 
management studies, is the ability to 
organize time. Even the best salesmen 
get bogged down in paper work .. . 
fail to realize their full potential. 
Above, you see how to lick that 
problem. Each man has his own Gray 
Audograph . . . talks his call report 
and follow-up letter while the facts 


auirocKart 


The world’s most versatile dictation instrument 


AUDOGRAPH® sales and service in 180 U. S. cities. See your Classified Telephone 
Directory under ‘‘Dictating Machines.’ Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: 
Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 countries. Audograph is 
made by the Gray Manufacturing Company — established 1891 — originators of the 
*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Telephone Pay Station. 


are fresh. He mails the plastic disc in 
for typing and action, while he goes 
on to the next call. Less paperwork 
... more sales calls... more time to 
think and plan. 

Even the traditional, long-winded 
sales convention is losing favor. In- 
stead of calling men in off the road, 
you send out short, frequent messages 
on Audograph discs. Your sales train- 


ing program comes alive . . . gets bet- 
ter results .. . is more easily managed. 

These are some of the reasons lead- 
ing firms have equipped their sales 
forces with individual Audographs. 
But it’s only part of the story of how 
low-cost, versatile Audographs are 
speeding paperwork everywhere in 
business and professional offices. 
Get the complete facts! De» 


The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Please send me your illustrated Booklet A-1A — 
“How to Talk Yourself out of Time-Taking Work.” 














Whispers 








{What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Snafu Blamed on Adams, Brownell . . . Re-examination 
For Antitrust Cases . . . Japan to Build Big Air Force? 


Sherman Adams, No. 1 staff man for 
Ike, and Herbert Brownell, new Attor- 
ney General, are getting blame on the 
inside for the snafu that developed 
over stock holdings of Charles E. 
Wilson. Point is made that careful 
staff work would have uncovered this 
problem and dealt with it before a 
political issue was born. 


x * * 


Lack of political experience in the 
big time is turning out to be the great 
weakness of the Eisenhower team that 
has taken over the White House. 


a oR oh} 


A slip in staff work among the White 
House group produced an embarrass- 
ing situation for Val Peterson, for- 
mer Nebraska Governor who had 
been offered the job of Ambassador 
to India. After Peterson had accepted, 
Nebraska’s two Senators informed 
the White House that he was persona 
non grata to them. Ike hadr.’t been 
told that Senators can, for all prac- 
tical purposes, veto an appointment 
requiring Senate confirmation and in- 
volving a person from their State. 


oe 


Robert Taft, Senate Majority Leader, 
is not unhappy over the fact that 
President Eisenhower is getting early 
lessons in the intricacies of official 
life. It may make Taft's life as Ma- 
jority Leader somewhat easier. 


x «ek 


It was news to Ike when he discov- 
ered that conservative Democratic 
Senators are not watching out for his 
political health and happiness in the 
new job he occupies. The President 
now realizes that no politician is 
pleased to have his party out of pow- 
er at the White House and that Dem- 
ocratic politicians will do what they 
can to regain power. 


xk 


John Foster Dulles, new Secretary of 
State, will not change his basic views 
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on American foreign policy to suit 
George Kennan, career diplomat, who 
has guided American policy regarding 
Russia in years past and who now is 
quite critical of the Dulles viewpoint, 
which he thinks is dangerous. 


x * 


A plan is stirring among Republican 
leaders in Congress to earmark as 
much as 50 per cent of military aid 
abroad directly to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization for spending on 
a European Army and not to individ- 
ual nations for spending on nation- 
al armies. Another idea is to fix a time 
limit for nations to fulfill NATO 
obligations if they want more U. S. aid. 


e + & 


President Eisenhower and State Sec- 
retary Dulles intend to work out 
world-aid issues—including dollar- 
aid totals—with Senator Taft before 
submitting any plan to Congress. 
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Senator Taft is expected to be of 
great help in meeting objections in 
Congress to further large-scale aid, 


x * * 


Herbert Brownell has assured com- 
mittees of Congress that the Justice 
Department will re-examine and re- 
evaluate antitrust cases started by 
past Democratic Administrations. 


x * 


George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is to run into a strong urge 
in Congress to start tax reduction in 
anticipation of a budget balance, 
rather than wait for a balanced budg.- 
et before cutting taxes. Tax policy, 
since 1936, has been shaped by Con- 
gress instead of the executive branch. 


x~* * 


Word is being passed that very few 
votes in Congress could be mustered 
to back any White House request to 
extend the excess-profits tax beyond 
June 30, when it is due to expire. 


x * * 


The Rosenbergs, convicted spies, have 
had assurances all along that their 
lives would be spared if only they 
would tell what they know about Rus- 
sian spying in this country. Both have 
persistently refused to talk. 


x *k * 


Japan is pressing this country for the 
right to build a big Air Force with 
2,000 planes. U.S. Air Force is think- 
ing of a 500-plane Japanese force, but 
the U.S. Army prefers no more than 
a tactical Japanese force to work with 
the Japanese Army. 


x * * 


Anthony Eden, Britain’s Foreign Sec- 
retary, rather than R.A. Butler, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, is in line to 
succeed Winston Churchill as Prime 
Minister when Churchill steps down 
after coronation of Queen Elizabeth. 
Churchill, at 78, is preparing to give 
way to a younger man. 
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Another example . 
of 
efficient power 


at lower cost 


Background for 4 *20,000-a-year saving 


AVING $20,000 a year in fueling 1,710 horse- 

power is something to shout about in anybody’s 
power plant! And that’s what they’re doing these days 
at the Ellwood City Forge Company, Ellwood City, 
Pennsylvania. 

It’s really a simple story. Back in 1945, Cooper- 
Bessemer came up with the Gas-Diesel development 
—diesels that burn mostly gas instead of oil. This not 
only permitted savings in fuel cost, but the new en- 
gines offered unmatched efficiencies. They still do! 
And that goes for virtually any. kind of power you 
want to compare. ’ 

So, to meet increased power needs, Ellwood City 
Forge installed a Cooper-Bessemer Gas-Diesel in 
1949. It came through with such economy that an 
older Cooper-Bessemer diesel was then converted 
to Gas-Diesel operation. And now a third Cooper- 
Bessemer Gas-Diesel, shown.above, has been recently 
added. All told, these modern Gas-Diesels are saving 
the company $20,000 a year in fuel cost alone! 


This is one of many Cooper-Bessemer develop- 
ments that are cutting costs in a// kinds of heavy duty 
power service ... everywhere. So if you have a stake 
in power, be sure to find out about the new things 
being done by one of America’s oldest engine build- 
ers. The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio, and Grove City, Pennsylvania. 
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Desert Dan was hot and tired, he’d traveled far 

eenough. Said he, “I’m awful sick of sand, this life is 
mighty rough. Please show me to the Statler, I only 
want the best. So I’m headin’ for the Statler where 
you really are a guest. 























2 “This water hole is no mirage,” said Dan in Statler’s 


e tub. “There’s lots of steaming water here in which to 
soak and rub.” The desert dirt was soon dissolved and 
there was Dapper Dan with lots of soap and snowy 
towels—a clean and happy man. 








Out of the finest bath he’d had, Dan stepped and saw 

e his bed. ““The softest bed I’ve seen,” he breathed, and 
that was all he said. For he was in a Statler bed! A 
sound and dreamless sleep was his until the morning 
came. His snores soared loud and deep. 

















4 When Dan awoke, he spoke once more, “I’ve had a 


e bed and tub, but now the time has come for me to have 
some Statler grub. “Oh, boy,” said Dan, as he cleaned 
up the last bite on his plate, “it’s Statler every time 
for me. The food is really great. 









































5. “T’ve no more use for maps and mules. The Statler’s 

e so darn near to shows and shops and business, too. My 
future plan is clear. I’m settlin’ down at Statler. I’m 
sure you'll all agree you strike gold at the Statler. It’s 
the only place to be!” 
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It is a new, a fast-stepping and ex- 
panding America that President Eisen- 
hower intends to lead through the four 


years ahead. 


In this new America, policies will 
direction 
shift. The intent is that fear shall give 
way to confidence, drift to more positive 


change, leadership change, 


leadership. 


From labor leadership and power, the 


shift will be toward more lead- 
ership and power for business. 
Agriculture will look to grow- 
ing population to solve many of 
its problems. Workers will find 
reward in rising standards of 
living. Industry and manage- 
ment will look to an ending 
of restraints, a release from 
control, to produce the incen- 
tives in goods and services that 
generate expansion and jobs 
for all. 

For bankers there is the 
promise of a freer market for 
money—a promise that lenders 
can earn more nearly what the 
market will pay. 

To the group of leaders tak- 
ing over in Washington, the 
great change ahead appears to 
be one from attempted plan- 
ning by Government to more 
Opportunity for private initia- 
tive and private industry. Not 
sinee 1933, as these men see 
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In the new America now to show itself: 

_.. World policy: The nation will act its size and 
age, take the initiative. 

__ Business policy: Management, finance will 

_ have their say, exercise more power. _ 

__ Labor: Union dominance will give way. 

Tax policy: Toward gradual reduction. 


THE NEW 
AMERICA 


Preview of the Next Four Years 





Farm policy: There'll be less ovdliinie ah 
aid, more on finding outlets for products. 


Resources: Private enterprise will get more 


it, has the economy of this nation been 
free of restraints that seem to stifle or 
hamper the working of capitalism. 

War, after 1940, gave America a great 
burst of development. 

The New Deal, with its planning by 
Government in all the years from 1933 
through 1939, failed to solve the prob- 
lem of unemployment. When the New 
Deal ended and war took over in Europe 


opportunity to co-operate with Government. 
Government: Personnel shrinkage ahead. 
The country, shifting leaders, will note dif- 

ferences, big differences, as time goes on. 


to fire inflation in the United States, 
the unemployed still numbered 8.8 
million. 

War's aftermath of expanded money 
supply and pent-up demand powered 
the boom that preceded Korea. Then 
Korean war again was a stimulus. 

The men assuming power now see 
war and armament as a receding in- 
fluence. They move in with the pre-New 
Deal view that private indus- 








The Eisenhower Prayer 


The prayer that President Eisenhower gave 
just before delivering his inaugural address in 


front of the Capitol follows: 


Almighty God, as we stand here at this moment, 
my future associates in the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment join me in beseeching that Thou will make full 
- and complete our dedication to the service of the 
people in this throng and their fellow citizens every- 
where. Give us, we pray, the power to discern clearly 
right from wrong, and allow all our words and actions 
to be governed thereby and by the laws of this land. 

Especially, we pray that our concern shall be for 
all the people, regardless of station, race or calling. 
May co-operation be permitted and be the mutual 
aim of those who, under the concepts of our Consti- 
tution hold to differing political faiths, so that all 
may work for the good of our beloved country and 


Thy glory. Amen. 


try and private individuals, 
given more freedom, can pro- 
vide the motive power that 
will assure jobs and _ rising 
standards of living and confi- 
dence for all willing to work 
for an honest living. 

In the new America that 
President Eisenhower  envi- 
sions, planning by Government 
will play a declining role. 

Controls quite rapidly will 
come off prices and wages and 
salaries. Prices, freed from con- 
trol, will be expected to work 
their own planning. Industry, 
assured that Government is not 
plotting its socialization, will 
push ahead on its own with a 
promise that not all rewards of 
success will go to the tax col- 
lector. 

That, at least, is the broad, 
underlying viewpoint. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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THE WEST 





* Population: 19,537,000 
now — 2,489,000 more 
by end of 1956. 

* Mining, with federal aid, 
will boom again. 

* Electric-power and irriga- 
tion projects will con- 
tinue at about the same 
pace as in recent past. 

* Aluminum capacity will 
rise 40 per cent, maybe 
more. Western steel and 
other metals industries 
will grow as local mar- 
kets get bigger. 

* Canada’s oil, coming in 
from Alberta, will bring 
refineries, pipe lines, 
chemical plants, new 
source of ‘energy for 
fuel-starved Pacific 
Northwest. 


* Population: 11,878,000 now — 
740,000 more by end of 1956. 

* Boom due to continue in chemicals, 
light metals, oil and natural 
gas, aircraft industries. 

* Cattle, cotton, wheat, rice, sugar- 
cane farming may be limited in 
growth by lack of water. 

* Electric-power generating and dis- 
tributing facilities will expand, 
flood-control works increase, 
irrigation efforts intensify. 


The Growth Just Ahead for U.S.:| | 


* Population: 46,528,000 now — 2,111,000 
more by end of 1956. 

* Grain farming, cattle and hog raising will 
continue at high level, with greater mech. 
anization, to feed a growing population. 

* Metal-fabricating plants will increase and 
home-equipment and auto factories will 
be busy. Ordnance and munitions plants 
will grind out major part of 81-billion- 
dollar backlog of defense orders. 

* Taconite plants will begin tapping low-grade 
iron ores near the Great Lakes; Williston 
Basin oil will start a vast new inland in- 
dustrial boom. 

%& Missouri River Basin water and power de- 
velopments will be pushed. 
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| More People, Power, Business, Goods 





















THE MIDWEST 


THE NORTHEAST 





* Population: 41,556,000 now 
— 1,685,000 more by end 
of 1956. 

* Billion-dollar industries will 
grow up around new steel 
plant in Delaware Valley. 
Other steel plants may 
rise near coast, as ore im- 
ports increase. 

* Vacation business, elec- 
tronics, instrument manu- 
facturing, aircraft and arms 
production will continue 
to grow. Textiles may de- 
cline still more. 

%* Seaports, railroads will ben- 
efit from increased flow of 
minerals, oil, other raw 
materials from Canada, 
Labrador, Africa, South 
America. 





* Population: 38,901,000 now 
— 2,185,000 more by end 
of 1956. 

* New textile, paper, clothing, 
synthetics factories will rise. 

* Atom plants, going up in Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Georgia, 
will double the atom industry, 
bring multimillion-dollar 
weekly pay rolls into area. 

* River developments, rivaling 
the West's, will increase the 
South’s great industrial at- 
traction: cheap electric power. 

* Trend away from cotton and 
peanuts, toward cattle, dairy 
and poultry farming will 
continue. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
. .. out from under controls? 





It is a viewpoint that will withdraw 
from labor leaders the influence that in 
years past sometimes brought the power 
of Government into play to force indus- 
tries to raise wages. There will be no 
interference with collective bargaining, 
but Government, hereafter, will not be 
on the side of labor when bargaining is 
being done. 

In the development of natural re- 
sources, too, private industry will be 
given a chance. Water resources, oil re- 
sources, even resources that go into atom- 
ic industries will be opened more readily 
to private development. 

The President is confident that Amer- 
ica under new leadership can go on to 
new heights of prosperity and growth. 

Living standards are expected to go 
on rising steadily, over the long term, 
despite anv temporary slackening in busi- 
ness after rearmament passes its peak 
(see page 27). 

With controls and the threat of con- 
trols on materials and prices removed, 
industry is counted on to produce 3 to 5 
million new houses in Ike’s Administra- 
tion; spread television across the nation; 
increase and improve telephone service; 
pour out a flood of new appliances—air 
conditioners, clothes driers, automatic 
furnaces, dehumidifiers and a host of 
other things—at prices that will bring 
these products into reach of mass mar- 
kets and touch off new spirals of indus- 
trial expansion. 

With punitive and semipolitical anti- 
trust campaigns halted, a rash of new 
industries is expected to crowd onto the 
business scene. 

Basically, the idea is that industry can 
keep busy, and growing, for a long 
time to come just meeting the backed-up 
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needs and wants of the country’s expand- 
ing population. About 9 million people 
are expected to be added to the popula- 
tion in the four years that Ike is in the 
White House. 

In the case of housing, food produc- 
tion, transportation and consumer dur- 
able goods it is felt that a free-wheeling 
private economy will provide the fastest 
and greatest flow of goods for the in- 
creasing population. In some other fields 
it is recognized that selective federal aid 
may be necessary, and will be scheduled. 

Public works is one such area. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his advisers are 
impressed by the thought that, despite 
all its progress and new wealth, the 
America of this day has lower-grade serv- 
ice in some basic public facilities than 
it had 20 years ago—particularly in roads 
and schools. 

The backlog of highway construction 
needed to bring the country’s roads up 
to date is estimated now at 50 billion 
dollars, Educators say that 20 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of schools are needed. About 
50 per cent more hospitals are required, 
according to a careful listing of needs by 
the individual States. Public works of 
this nature will continue to get broad 
federal support from the new Adminis- 
tration. 

Power and irrigation developments 
are likely to go along at a somewhat re- 
duced pace. There will be a definite eas- 
ing off in the crusading for public power 
that emanated for 20 years from the De- 
partment of Interior. The effort will be 
to shift more control of power programs 
to local groups. 

Flood-control and _ river-development 
projects will get a thorough screening. 
President Eisenhower may be the man 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 
... a chance to produce more 
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who can force the three competing fed- 
eral agencies—Interior, Agriculture and 
the Army Corps of Engineers—to come 
up with a unified, efficient and less ex- 
pensive river-development program. 

Farmers will be given price-support 
protection against disastrous breaks in 
prices, as promised. But there will be a 
renewed effort to find solutions to farm 
problems in increased consumption of 
foods, new markets for fibers, rather than 
increasing regulation. Definite changes 
will be made in conservation programs to 
increase the local say-so over policies and 
practices. 

Private investments abroad, in friendly 
lands, will be encouraged, perhaps with 
new tax incentives and federal loans. 
That will be one way of getting the Gov- 
ernment away from unending handouts 
abroad without withdrawing essential 
economic support from allies. 

The arms industry will be run ona 
stable, long-range basis, with great efforts 
to avoid the hot-then-cold approach 
favored by the last Administration, which 
resulted in arms-spending schedules that 
went up and down like yo-yos. 

Operating at a fairly steady pace, the 
arms program, after it subsides a little 
from its present high level, will play a 
key role in stabilizing the nation’s econ- 
omy, as the new President and his advis- 
ers plan it. 

These are a few of the guides already 
available, as to the coming switch in 
basic policy under Eisenhower. The new 
President set the tone for a moral change 
in Washington, with his personal prayer 
for divine guidance at his inaugural cere- 
mony. A big change in workaday federal 
policies is coming next, too, and the ef- 
fects will be far-reaching. 
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THE NEW AMERICA 


U.S. is to lead from strength 
indealings with Russia from now 
on—and Stalin knows it. He can’t 
win. 

Soviet is encircled by U.S. 
bases. A dawn attack against the 
West will bring ruin to Russia be- 
fore noon. 

U.S. power, growing, is to 
bring a profound change in pol- 
iy. Moscow has lost the initi- 
ative in the ‘‘cold war.” 


It is an America grown immensely 
powerful, with great military force at 
its disposal, that Eisenhower is in- 
heriting. That American military 
power from now on is going to be the 
pivot for new U.S. policies from one 
end of the world to the other. 

Moves that America makes the 
world hereafter can be made from 
strength, not weakness. U. S. policies can 
be positive and forceful, not hesitant and 
uicertain, Fear can be forgotten. Calm 
confidence can take its place. 

This is the basic fact on which U.S. 
policies will hinge in the four years 
ahead. 

If Russia goes too far and challenges 
the United States, the results can be 
disastrous to the Russians. 

Within two hours after an attack by 
Russia, fast new U.S. bombers, racing 
through the skies at 650 miles an hour, 
at altitudes too high to be seen from 
the ground, can be dropping atom bombs 
on Russia. Within six hours, these big 
new jets can plaster all of the major cities 
and industries of the Soviet world. 

These planes will shoot off runways 
fom new or expanded land bases -that 
tice Russia from 14 different parts of 
the world, and off the decks of aircraft 
catiers cruising within easy _ striking 
distance of vital enemy targets. 

How strong this country has grown 
its build-up since outbreak of war in 
Korea is little realized by the American 
yeople. That strength is to be important 
in the early months and years of the new 
Administration as a deterrent to reckless 
moves on Russia’s part. 

A stockpile of thousands of atom 
vombs, for example, now is on hand, and 
Sa great restraining influence. Each of 
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. AND ON THE SEVEN SEAS 
The U. S. can lead from strength 





these bombs is several times as power- 
ful as the one that wrecked Hiroshima. 
There are enough of them to allocate 
several to each of Russia’s 81 major 
cities, with hundreds left over for tacti- 
cal use on future battlefields. 

Modern jet bombers, to carry these 
bombs with great speed and accuracy, 
are becoming available in quantity, too. 
Reliance on the relatively slow, rela- 
tively vulnerable B-36 bombers for re- 
taliation if Russia strikes is about at an 
end. New B-47 medium-range jet bomb- 
ers, hundreds of which already are in use, 
can strike back with atomic raids on any 
target in the Russian world from U.S. 
bases overseas or with the aid of big 
refueling planes—C-97s and B-36s—tak- 
ing off from these bases. 

The overseas bases needed for these 
retaliation raids also will serve as a fur- 
ther deterrent to recklessness or aggres- 
sion by Russia. Dozens of these bases, 
newly built or greatly expanded since 
Korean war began, cover Russia from all 
sides. Alb are within five or six hours’ jet 
flying time of the heart of the Soviet Un- 
ion. Many are only two hours or less 
from Moscow. If some are knocked out 
in an initial blow by Soviet bombers, 
others are certain to be available for 
quick retaliation by medium-range U.S. 
jets. Just where these overseas bases 
are located is shown by the map on pages 
18 and 19. 

It is these bases that give U.S. the 
big advantage in an atomic duel if Rus- 
sia should touch off another general war. 
Russians, who also have A-bombs and 
bombers, actually can hit this country 
only by one route—over the polar area, 
which could be blocked with relative 
ease. But U.S., if hit, can strike back 
now at Russia from all sides. 

In case Russia launches a dawn at- 
tack in another “Pearl Harbor” against 
the Western world, for example, Ameri- 
can jet bombers based on Greenland 
can strike back at Moscow and Lenin- 
grad before noon of the same day. Simul- 
taneously, other bombers from U. S. bases 
in North Africa and from carriers in 
the Mediterranean can wreck the cen- 
ters of heavy industry in Southern 
Russia by lunch time. Additional bomb- 
ers from Okinawa, Japan, Britain, Ger- 
many and France can strike other retalia- 
tory blows anywhere in the Communist 
world by sundown. 

It is this potent combination of new 
A-bombs, new bombers and new bases, 
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none of them usable in “limited” war of 
the Korean type, that now is giving U. S. 
its great power to deter Russia from 
moves that could set off a big, “un- 
limited” war. Strength, too, may en- 
courage Russia to make concessions that 
might permit revival of negotiations 
pointed toward postwar settlements. 
Within four years, U. S. 
power is to grow far greater than at 
present under plans now laid. With no 
further expansion in military man power, 
even with a cut in military spending, the 
U.S. is ready to emerge in 1956 with a 
set of weapons that will make it an act 
of suicide for Russia to attack the West. 
Strength of the U.S. will be increased, 
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military 


for example, by a stockpile of hydrogen 
bombs, each able to destroy a city. Long- 
range jet bombers, B-52s that can de- 
liver those bombs with speed and ac- 
curacy directly from bases in the U.S., 
will be available in quantity. Ocean- 
spanning guided missiles, built to carry 
the bomb, also will be in use “fairly 
soon,” according to Air Force officials. 
Atom-powered submarines, carriers and 
even planes will be here or in sight. 
Other new weapons are in the works, 
will be available by that time, too. 
Leading from strength, as a result, 
is to be the basis of U.S. policy for the 
first time since World War II. That 
change, from weakness to strength as the 





basis for policy making, is to have a 
profound effect on relations with the 
world in the critical years ahead. 

Strength of the U.S., however, is not 
only in bases, bombs and weapons. 

Today, U.S. is completing expansion 
of an arms industry without equal. That 
industry is tooled for a rate of output 
that can assure safety for the U.S. itself 
and can provide means for other Westem 
nations to gain strength. 

Instead of the demobilized, disorgan- 
ized nation of a few years ago, 
now is equipped with a battle-tested, 
3.6-million-man military force and the 
means to provide weapons for a vast 
counteroffensive if war should come. 
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Out of this situation, a number of 
things are expected to flow: 

Allies, often lukewarm, get more rea- 
son for confidence in the U.S., more in- 
centive to be friendly. 

More time becomes available to build 
up strength in Europe and elsewhere, as 
Russia hesitates to try new coups in the 
face of growing U.S. strength. 

Surprise becomes less of an element 
for the future. With America weak, 
Russia could spring a move and the 
United States, caught off guard, would 
have to improvise every countermove. 
Now, the United States, grown strong, 
may be able to plan moves of its own 

t give Russia pause, or that give en- 
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couragement to dissidents within the 
Russian sphere. 

Arms, with U.S. forces now largely 
equipped, are to be available to others 


in quantity, The flow of arms to West- 


ern Europe, slow while U.S. forces ex- 
panded, can increase. Non-Communist 
Asia, too, can gradually be armed (see 
page 33). Friendly nations around the 
world can be given the means to de- 
fend themselves. 

Korea, in turn, becomes only one 
phase of the “hot-cold war” with the 
Communist world. Pressure can be put 
on there without disrupting activities in 
other parts of the world, as U.S. arms 
production exceeds day-to-day needs. 


PHILIPPINES 


ses 
OCEAN 
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Defense against Communist moves 
then can be treated as a whole. In the 
past, U.S. has had to deal with each sit- 
uation as it came up. With a strong 
U.S., planners will be able to consider 
an over-all strategy and to counter with 
programs of their own, to provide their 
own pressure where Russia is weak. So- 
viet Russia is not strong in all its parts. 

Basic changes in U. S. policy, thus, 
lie ahead. Strength is to make the na- 
tion’s top policy officials more confident, 
less apprehensive than these in the past. 
Fear, as a basis for planning, is to dis- 
appear. It will be from a position of 
great power that the big U.S. decisions 
now will be made. 
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— Whether you want an 
appointment —an order— 

a quick decision .. . whatever 
your business ...when you want 
to reach the man who counts— 


the quick, sure way is to 
send a Telegram! 
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THE NEW AMERICA 








The line-up of Eisenhower's 
new American team— 

Twenty-two businessmen and 
bankers; 11 lawyers; a few pro- 
fessional politicians—plus spe- 
tialists for special jobs. 

These are the men in charge. 
They have the training to run the 
most complex enterprise in the 
world. 

Test question: Do they have the 
political know-how? 





A new set of managers now is oper- 
ating the U. S. Government. 

Men who have been directing Ameri- 
can businesses, banks, industries are tak- 
ing over as policy directors. They will 
bring with them wide changes that add 
up to a new kind of Washington, under 
President Eisenhower. 

Ike and the topmost 50 of these lieu- 
tenants, along with the organizational 
scheme into which they have been fitted, 
are depicted on pages 22 and 23. 

Of the fifty, 22 are drawn from the 
high executive offices of industry, busi- 
ness and finance. These are augmented 
by 11 successful lawyers, usually experi- 
enced in corporate affairs and hence men 
who also know business methods and 
attitudes. In general, the officials holding 
the more important administrative posts 
come from these groups, including seven 
of nine Cabinet members. 

Thus, Ike has surrounded himself 
with a businessman’s Administration. 
Government has become a job for man- 
agement. Businessmen who have com- 
plained bitterly at a predominance of 
Politicians and theorists in two decades 
of Democratic rule have a chance to 
prove their long-standing contention that 
what Government needs is business 
methods. 

Challenge. This gives businessmen 
both a challenge and a worry. They are 
}wondering how their colleagues in Gov- 
émment will learn to get along with the 





Whom they must work. The politician 
and the businessman often speak differ- 
ent languages. 

Among Ike’s lieutenants there is an 
nusual lack of professional politicians. 
pome of his supporters say he may need 
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elected politicians of Congress, with 


The Team That Ike Built 


With Its Members, Success Has Been a Habit 


more political advice than this little 
group can give. Wider political consulta- 
tion, it is being said, might have saved 
the President from the early dilemma 
over the appointment of Charles E. 
Wilson as Secretary of Defense (see 
page 36). 

Only four of the 50 top helpers ever 
sought and won major elective office. 
Sherman Adams was Governor of New 
Hampshire, Douglas McKay Governor 
of Oregon, Harold E. Stassen Governor 





—United Press 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
. » . enough political advice? 


of Minnesota and Thruston B. Morton 
was a Congressman for three terms. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., who masterminded the Eisenhower 
campaign before and after the conven- 
tion, thus becomes Ike’s chief political 
reliance. Mr. Brownell has been in poli- 
tics as campaign manager for Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York for many 
years. 

No brain trust, no group of thinkers, 
planners, theorists such as Franklin D. 
Roosevelt brought to Washington with 
him, are here to become targets for the 
wrath of businessmen. In all, there are 
three college presidents: Ike himself, 
president of Columbia University for a 
time; J. A. Hannah, who was president of 
Michigan State College, and: Mr. Stas- 
sen, former president of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Military men, too, get small representa- 


tion. Ike could have surrounded himself 
with old associates from the services, 
men whose judgment he trusted. On the 
whole list there are, besides the Presi- 
dent, just two: Gen. Walter Bedell 
Smith, an Under Secretary of State, 
chosen chiefly for his firsthand knowl- 
edge of Russia, and Maj. Gen. W. B., 
Persons, skilled in congressional liaison. 

Since the women’s vote for Ike was 
unusually heavy, it had been expected 
there might be numerous appointments 
of women to big jobs. Only two, how- 
ever, are in the top 50: Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Federal Security Administrator, 
and Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer of 
the United States. 

Average age of Ike and his 50 lieu- 
tenants is a little under 51. None is older 
than 64, none younger than 31. Officials 
from 45 to 59 predominate. There are 
35 in this bracket—13 between 45 and 
49, ten between 50 and 54 and 12 be- 
tween 55 and 59. Six are in their 60s, 
five in their 30s, and five more between 
40 and 44, 

For the highest jobs, those in the 
Cabinet, Ike turned to the experience and 
judgment that comes with maturity. The 
average age of the Cabinet is 57%. John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, 64, is 
the oldest; Attorney General Brownell, 
48, the youngest. Mr. Wilson and George 
M. Humphrey are each 62. The others 
are in their 50s. 

Aside from businessmen, industrialists, 
financiers and lawyers, Ike sought out 
specialists in special fields for particular 
jobs. Three career men in agriculture 
head the Agriculture Department. Labor 
leaders are at the top of the Labor De- 
partment. Five officials experienced in 
newspaper or magazine work are spotted 
in various posts, including E. J. Hughes, 
as presidential speech writer, and James 
C. Hagerty, presidential Press Secretary. 
Mrs. Hobby is one of those with a long 
background in editorial work. 

But it is the businessmen who count 
in this Administration, men who have 
amassed fortunes and achieved great 
personal success, usually as officers em- 
ployed to manage the affairs of big 
business ventures. The Government, of 
course, is bigger than any such enter- 
prises. Government employes are less 
responsive to the boss’s orders than are 
those in private industry. Politics may 
get in the way. But the management 
group thinks its methods will work and 
is ready to apply them. 
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THE NEW AMERICA 


What is the value of the U. S. 
in 1953? 

One trillion dollars—the figure 
of the experts—doesn’‘t begin to 
measure everything. And the 
worth of America is growing 
apace. It can double in less than 
a generation. 


The United States, at the beginning 
of a new Republican Administration, 
is an immensely rich and _ rapidly 
growing country, with physical assets 
valued at 1 trillion dollars. 

Actually, the nation is worth con- 
siderably more than | trillion dollars. 

Economic experts who estimate the 
value of the U.S., look only at what can 
be seen above ground. 

Wealth underground—vast pools of 
oil and gas, deposits of coal and sulphur, 
rocky veins of gold, silver, copper, zinc 
and the other metals that feed an in- 
dustrial nation what it needs—are left 
out of their estimates. 

Left out, too, are all the guns, tanks, 
airplanes and other military equipment. 


Big investment in weapons is not ac- 
counted as wealth. 

Wealth, instead, lies in peaceful 
things—things that can produce. Here is 
what makes a trillion-dollar country: 

Homes make up one fifth of it. Resi- 
dences now are worth some 200 billion 
dollars. Things that people live with— 
their cars, television sets, appliances and 
household equipment of many kinds— 
add about 110 billion more. 

Land, a basis for living, provides for- 
ests, tilled fields and spreading pasture 
ranges worth more than 160 billion 
dollars. 

Tools are big wealth. The machines, 
railroads, airplanes, highways, power 
dams, factory buildings, stores, offices, 
warehouses, mines and mills—the things 
the nation uses to produce with—total up 
to about 375 billions. 

Stores—the things the nation has pro- 
duced but has not yet used, the in- 
ventories of goods and materials in fac- 
tories, warehouses, stockpiles—are worth 
110 billions. 

Gold and silver—the usual symbols 
of wealth—are important lubricants in 
financing a complex nation, but their 
actual value is only a small part of total 
wealth. These metals, together with net 


TRILLION-DOLLAR COUNTRY 


And Values Will Gain Over 200 Billion by 195% 


U.S. investments abroad, add up to onh 
45 billion dollars. 
Growth of this immense wealth poy 
is going on at a great rate, and, so far x 
economic forecasters can predict, it wil 
continue through the next four years, 

In a spread of 26 years, from the end 
of one world war to the end of the next 
the value of U.S. physical assets jp. 
creased 270 billion dollars, to 624 billion 

-in 1946. By 1948, the U.S. was worth 
800 billion. 

Now, it is worth 200 billion more, ip. 
creasing it’s value in four years by 25 per 
cent. In another four vears, the value of 
the nation is expected to expand by close 
to 250 billion, a growth almost as great 
as that made in 26 years before 1946, 

Each individual in the U.S. has an 
average stake of $6,310 in this value, 
By the end of 1956, there will be almost 
9 million more people, and the average 
share of each is expected to have risen 
to about $7,450, in solid worth—not just 
in inflated prices. 

At this rate of growth, a child bom 
this month will be living in a country 
twice as wealthy before he graduates 
from high school. The frontiers of science 
and industry are pushing on, beyond the 
trillion-dollar mark. 








(Physical Assets, at Prices Current in Years Noted) 









What U.S. Is Worth—Growing... Growing... ° yy | 
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The Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machine 
speeds the preparation of customer ledgers 
and statements at Talon, Incorporated, 
world’s largest manufacturer of zippers. 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES 











Burroughs Sensimatics are efficiently performihg 
variety of accounting applications in several 
divisions of The Dow Chemical Company. 
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De ae ee a 
Government payroll reports, accounts 
receivable and payable, sales analysis and 
budgetary cost accounting are all done 
quickly and accurately on Burroughs 
Sensimatic accounting machines at the 
A. C. Gilbert Company, famous maker of 
Erector sets and American Flyer electric trains. 


Today, the sensational new Burroughs 
Sensimatic is demonstrating its out- 
standing speed, accuracy, versatility 
and efficiency in a wide variety of busi- 
nesses. For Burroughs Sensimatics are 
readily adaptable to a broad range of 
accounting problems, are extremely 
easy to operate—save important time 
and manpower. Call your Burroughs 
man for the full story. Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Co., Detroit 32, Michigan. 





WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


_ Burroughs 
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THE NEW AMERICA 


Good times are in sight for 
Ike's next four years. Signs sug- 
gest the following timetable: 

Boom will continue to fade, but 
a bust is not likely. Deflation 
promises to be moderate. Buyers 
again are to take over. 

Outlook is good for 1953. Aft- 
er that will come adjustment and 
transition. By 1956, business 
should be on the rise again. 


Managers of industry, top men of 
the new team in Washington, are tak- 
ing over a boom. These men, moving 
in with fresh ideas, are gambling that 
this boom will not blow up in their 
faces. 

A look ahead over the next four years 
indicates strongly that the gamble will 
pay off. The outlook discloses no sign 
of a severe depression to follow  in- 
fation, no 1929 crash, probably no 1921 
upset. 

Trouble there may be, but manage- 
able, not runaway. 

The boom, definitely, is tired. For 14 
years, except for some months in 1948 
and 1949, inflation has moved steadily 
ahead. 

At some time within the next year, in- 
fation will wear out and be replaced by 
a moderate amount of deflation. Money 
will be tighter. Jobs will not be quite so 
easy to get. An honest day’s work will 
seem more normal again. Buyers, not 
sellers, will call the time in the market 
for goods and for services. 

That prospect is seen by those who 
appraise the longer-range outlook for the 
Government. It is underlying the plan- 
ning of many large industries. 

Depression, violent disturbance, mass 


unemployment no longer are accepted as . 


the inevitable aftermath of boom. 

Instead, the four-year outlook is pic- 
tured this way: 

1953. A year of good times. The first 
signs of a moderate turn down to appear 
late in the year. Industry’s investment 
will begin to decline. New-house con- 
struction is likely to ease off gradually. 
Spending by the Federal Government 
will go on rising, and State and local 
governments will spend more. People 
will spend at record levels during the 
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LONG-RANGE TREND: UP 


Boom May Skip a Beat by ‘54—Not for Long 


first half of the year, at near-record 
levels in the second half. 

1954. A year of some adjustment. In- 
dustry will be cutting its rate of new in- 
vestment. Building of residences is like- 
ly to taper off. Cuts in spending by the 
Federal Government will not all be off- 
set by a rise in spending by State and 
local governments. Unemployment will 
show up here and there. People will 
spend somewhat less for goods and serv- 
ices. The decline may be rather sharp 
in the second half of 1954. 

1955. A year of transition. By mid- 
year, deflation probably will have run 
its course. The general level of business 
activity may be 10 to 12 per cent below 
the boom peak—farther below in some 
lines, not so far in others. Cuts in federal 
spending will far more than offset in- 
creases in State and _ local-government 
spending. Building activity will be off 
sharply from the present levels. So will 
industrial investment in new facilities. 
People may be spending at a rate much 
under the present, although physical 
volume of trade will hold better than dol- 
lar volume, owing to probable price cuts. 
Things are likely to be improving a little 
during the second half of the year. 

1956. A year of recovery. Levels of 
trade, of building, of activity in general 
will not get as high as the present, but 
will be pointing upward. Spending by 
the Federal Government for goods and 
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THE BUYING PUBLIC .. . 
. .. continues to grow 


services will be sharply below the pres- 
ent. Industry, however, will be increas- 
ing its investment in plant and equip- 
ment. Residential building again is like- 
ly to be active. State and local govern- 
ments will be spending more on high- 
ways, schools, other things. Trade will 
improve as the public spends more freely. 

The long-range trend in business is 
upward over the years. 

The adjustment that may start late in 
the present year is to be relatively short 
and moderate, reflecting excesses in the 
boom that face correction. 

When a downturn comes this year 
or next, there will be cushions to keep 
business from hitting bottom. 

Tax reduction is President Eisen- 
hower’s secret weapon. Cuts, actually, 
may start ahead of any business setback. 
Further cuts, almost surely, will be 
voted in the early stages of a downturn. 
Republican efforts to balance the budget 
will be abandoned temporarily. 

Social Security will provide a cushion 
in the form of unemployment insurance 
and old-age insurance. Relief will be ex- 
panded. 

Spending by the Federal Government 
will taper off in years just ahead, but 
part of that reduction will be offset by a 
rise in other public outlays. State and 
local governments, which spent 23.3 
billions for goods and services in 1952, 
are likely to spend 29.7 billions in 1956. 

As for the Federal Government, its 
outlays for goods and services will hard- 
ly drop below 45 billions in the next 
four years. Spending on that scale, 
though well below the present level, will 
provide a powerful backstop for business. 

If necessary, a Republican Congress 
and Administration will move in against 
a depression with heavier outlays for 
public works. But tax cuts will be tried 
first as a pump primer. 

Along with tax cuts will come meas- 
ures aimed at freeing the flow of money 
and credit. Deflation will not be allowed 
to feed on itself. 

There are other points to remember 
in assessing the outlook. 

Private deposits are insured. Banks 
themselves are offered a measure of pro- 
tection against failure. Home mortgages, 
thousands of them, are protected by 
Government guarantee or insurance. 

The Government has built a floor 
under farm prices, and that floor is not 
to be removed anytime soon. 

Population, in the next four years, is 
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U.S. Business: Looking Ahead Four Years 





People spent 216 
billion dollars 
in 1952 
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People and business 
invested 51.7 bil- 
lion dollars in 1952 
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expected to rise by a whopping 9.7 mil. 
lion. With that many more people ty 
feed, clothe, house and educate, the de. 
mand for consumer goods gets support, 

As for buying power, the public has 
more money in bank deposits and jp 
other liquid assets than ever before. [t 
is true that this money is concentrated 
heavily in relatively few families with 
higher incomes. Also, personal debt js 
heavier than ever, and a major part of 
this debt is owed by people with little 
laid by in liquid assets. Even so, the 
current high level of personal savings js 
a source of buying power in a_ period 
of recession. 

All in all, it appears that the coming 
adjustment will not turn into a full 
blown depression. 

It's to be a change, even so, after 14 
years in which things went almost con- 
stantly upward. 

Some basic figures will help to show 
you what’s coming: 

Industrial output, which in 1952 was 
219 per cent of the 1935-39 average, js 
expected to hit 234 per cent this vear, 
then slide off in 1954 and 1955 to a low 
of 200. A moderate rise is likely in 1956, 

Total spending—what the economists 
call gross national product—will follow 
the same general trend, from an esti- 
mated high of 361.7 billion dollars in 
1953 to a low of 332.9 in 1955. You get 
details in the chart on this page. 

The cost of living is expected to ease 
off in 1953. and continue a decline into 
1955. By that time. the average may be 
5 per cent below 1952. 

Unemployment reached almost the 
vanishing point in 1952 with 1.7 million, 
but may rise to more than 6 million In 
1955. At that, the number of jobless will 
be only 2 to 3 million more than is 
considered a “normal float” in a_pe- 










riod when the labor force is around 65 


million. 


The correction that seems to be de- | 
veloping for years just ahead is to be | 


quite painful for some. Selling will not | 


be the automatic proposition it has been | 


during most of the period since World 
War II. 

Competition will take hold once more. 
Price cuts will be forced in a good many 
lines. Industry, stuck with high wage 
rates, may have to lay off workers here 
and there to reduce operating costs. 


That will tend to shrink markets, espe 


cially for high-priced goods such as cats, 
appliances and new homes. 

These will be the outward signs when 
inflation ends and things start coming 
down to earth again. But business 
troubles, when they develop, will be only 
temporary. And they will be mild by com 
parison with what happened after 1929. 
Business growth remains the long-term 
trend. 
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“".. that | will faithfully execute the office of President of the United States’’ 


Phote Report: INAUGURATION, U.S. STYLE 





—United Press, Staff Photos-USN&WR 
THE DAY BEGINS for Eisenhowers with THE NEW FIRST FAMILY arrives at the THE RETIRING PRESIDENT takes his 
quiet service in a Washington church portico of the Executive Mansion last look at the White House —> 
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SOLEMN PLEDGE... GAY GREETING ... 











AS THE WORLD LISTENS, President Dwight D. Eisenhower He starts with a prayer for divine guidance, ends with a 
delivers inaugural address before crowd at the Capitol. handshake for Harry Truman and a kiss for Mamie 











AS 750,000 CHEER WILDLY, the new President leads the His earlier gravity gives way to easy enjoyment of Wash- 
slowly moving parade from the Capitol to the White House. ington’‘s warm reception. The Eisenhower grin breaks out 
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.«- AN AFTERNOON OF PAGEANTRY ... 


‘ Wild West 


combat troops 
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THE LONG GUN: First atomic artillery . . . peace doves and a pretty girl . . . dusk falls on paraders — 
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WHITE-TIE NIGHT ... AND SO TO WORK 


INTO THE NIGHT: Marching troops . . . two weary elephants herald the end . . . The President turns to go 


INTO THE WHITE HOUSE ... then off with the Nixons to the ball . . . where thousands come to frolic 


-Staff Photos—< « .wing, United Press 


INTO THE MORNING, the Eisenhowers are fresh and smiling . . . next day at 8:02 a.m., down to work 
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U.S. ALLY-AN ARMY OF ASIANS? 


19 Million Men to Draw On... Goal: Self-Defense in the Far East 





Here is the latest idea for crossing up 
Stalin in Asia: Let Asians do it. 
Can U.S. train and equip an anti- 








Communist army in the Far East? It’s be- 
ing done in South Korea. And there are 
millions of men in other countries. 


With U.S. 


A fighting force of 19 million men is 


the potential. training, 


arms and encouragement, backed by 
U. S. task forces, it can take over defense 
of the Far East, keep Communists in 
check, do the fighting if it comes to that. 


Military man power of non-Communist 
Asia is to be given more attention, now 
that a new Administration is directing 
affairs in Washington. 

American policies are to put more em- 
phasis upon organized defense against 
Communist aggression in the Far East— 
an area that President Eisenhower and 
John Foster Dulles, the U.S. Secretary 
of State, believe has been badly neglected 
by the Truman Administration. 

Millions of men of prime fighting age 
live in Asian nations outside the lines of 
Soviet Communist domination. Many of 
these nations are members of the United 
Nations. All have a direct interest in 
avoiding conquest by Communists and 
in saving the independence that many 
have achieved since the war. 

Yet, except for South Korea and Indo- 
China, where full-scale wars are being 
fought, no nation is providing more than 
atoken force to deal with Communist 
aggression in its own back yard. ° 

American youths 
far less numerous than men of fighting 
age in non-Communist Asia—must travel 
some 7,000 miles from home to fight to 
protect Asian people from Communist 
attacks, 

The idea now is dawning that non- 
Communist Asians themselves, if armed 
and trained, can protect themselves, and 
probably would be glad of the chance to 
do so, Nations with good national armies 
will gain strength and confidence by 
standing on their own feet and working 
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together to resist Communists who have 
been armed and coached by Russia 
against them. 

With the U.S. to help, as an arsenal 
and as a model, the strength of non- 
Communist Asia can be great, in the 
opinion of men now high in U.S. coun- 
cils. 

Evidence of the potential defensive 
power of Asia can be seen in South 
Korea. An army of 700,000 is being built 
there—a modern, well-trained, competent 


- army. Half of it already is acquitting it- 


self well on Korean front lines, and 
Korean fighting spirit is becoming a yard- 
stick to measure what other Asian na- 
tions could do. 

A comparatively small U.S. training 
mission has succeeded in organizing this 
force; and, with U.S. weapons, the 
South Koreans have a fire power far 
greater than their Communist enemies. 

South Korea, with a population of 
some 20 million, could raise a force of 
1.9 million men—an army big enough, if 
trained and equipped, to make the coun- 
try safe against Communists. Other Asian 
nations have similar potentials. 

On Formosa is an army of about 500,- 
000 Nationalist Chinese, much of it bat- 
tle-experienced but still lacking arms 
enough to be fully effective. There is 
sentiment in Congress and in the Admin- 
istration to increase the small flow of 
U.S. equipment for this army. 

Formosans themselves have no army, 
but have man power to build up a 


force of 700,000 men. Military offi- 
cials are increasingly interested in this 
source. 

Indo-China, if given a feeling that its 
independence within the French Union 
is the real thing and that it is worth 
fighting against Communists to stay free, 
could provide an army of up to 2.7 mil- 
lion. France, although engaged in a 
shooting war there for more than six 
years, has been able to enlist, train and 
equip less than one in 10 of these pos- 
sible soldiers. 

There is man power in the Philippines 
for an army of 2 million, but present 
forces total only 57,000. Universal mili- 
tary training, with all 20-vear-olds sub- 
ject to call, is law in the islands. Equip- 
ment, however, is too meager to train 
any but a fraction. Among those trained, 
four battalions of 1,400 men each are 
being rotated in Korean fighting. 

Japan, if other Asian peoples could 
forget past aggression, might be the 
source of an experienced army with maxi- 
mum man power of nearly 9 million. 

Thailand, in line for Communist con- 
quest if Indo-China falls, has men for an 
army of nearly 2 million, but present 
forces number less than 50,000. U.S. 
equipment, which Thailand wants, is 
arriving slowly. 

Malaya and Singapore, if dealt with 
skillfully, could provide an army of 
625,000 men to trounce Communist 
guerrillas operating there. British con- 
trollers have organized less than half 
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this potential, and are training the men 
only for home-guard duties. 
Indonesia, a member of the U.N., has 


men for an army of 7 million. It might THAILAND 
1,940,000 


be induced to co-operate in Asian de- 
fense plans if those plans gave assurances 
against revival of Western colonialism, 
which Indonesians distrust. 

India, with fighting man power of 35 
millions, shows little interest in any plans 
to oppose Communist aggressions in 
Asia. A changed attitude on India’s part 
would provide non-Communist Asian 
armed forces of great strength. 

Pakistan, a British dominion, has a 

»0tential army of more than 7 million. : , 
Burma, fearful of Chinese invasion fs | FORMOSA 
over the Burma Road, has been able to < i 700 000 
arm only a small fraction of its 1.9 mil- \ . : 
lion men of military age. 

All in all, more than 700 million peo- 
ple live in the non-Communist count-ies 
of Asia. Among them are 70 million men 
aged 20 to 34—prime man power for 
Asia’s self-defense. 

Taking out India cuts this potential in 
two. Eliminating Pakistan, Burma and 
Indonesia—which might not want to join 
in founding a united anti-Communist 
defense—leaves a potential force of 19 
million, including Japan. 

If only 1 in 5 of the potential 19 mil- 
lion soldiers could be recruited, trained 
and equipped, the non-Communist world 
would have an Asian defense force of 
nearly 4 million. By arming 1 in 5 men 
of military age, Asian nations would be 
mobilized on a scale roughly parallel to 
that of the United States. 

It is this reservoir of strength that in- 
terests President Eisenhower. The facts 
of Asian man power put substance be- 
hind his question whether Americans 
alone must bear the brunt of war wher- 
ever Communists attack. 

If Russia can arm men in Communist 
areas to try to spread Communism by 
armed might, then U.S. can arm men in 
non-Communist parts of the world to re- 
sist encroachments of Communist armies. 
That, at least, is the theory—and it is a 
theory of Asian defense that new officials 
feel was not given a serious try under the = -_ 4 P 
Administration that has just left office. FORMOSAN JAPANESE MAN POWER... 

No “Asian Legion’—that is, a force 
under complete American direction and 
control—is_ envisioned. The “Foreign 
Legion” concept of recruiting merce- 
naries is described as distasteful to the 
Administration and to almost every mem- 
ber of Congress. 

The concept, instead, is for national 
armies, able to defend their own coun- 
tries and to join together, if necessary, on 
broader fronts. 

Soviet technique. How Asians can 
defend themselves, if given arms and 
support, can be seen by looking at the 
ways in which Communists seize power. THAILANDER INDO-CHINESE 
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Weakness is the thing that Commu- 
nists look for. Weak nations are disrupted 
and confused by guerrilla raids, riots and 
civil commotion. Outsiders filter across 
national borders to direct seizure of 
power. Arms and supplies flow over un- 
guarded boundaries from neighboring 
Soviet puppet states. Trained Commu- 
nists are kept at hand to take the reins 
of power when a government is over- 
thrown. Countries are picked off one by 
one—a method designed to let Commu- 
nists concentrate their strength while 
keeping non-Communists divided. 

That is the technique of piecemeal 
world conquest by revolution. 

No strong countries ever have fallen— 
they have healthy, loval national armies 
that can prevent or suppress such sub- 
version. Thus, good armies in each 
country become focal points of a united 
world defense against Communism, in 
view of men now shaping U.S. policies. 

Open, armed attacks on a big scale, 
whenever they supplant subversive rev- 
olutions, could be met, in the Dulles 
view, with the power of the free world’s 
sea and air forces. He calls this the “doc- 
trine of peace by deterrent power.” 

This theory calls for making clear to 
Communists that more attacks in the Far 
East would bring retaliatory attacks on 
Communist ports, factories, roads and 
railroads, and not just resistance by foot 
soldiers on battlegrounds picked out by 
the Communists. Dulles believes Com- 
munist countries would not attack if they 
knew they would suffer for it in their 
own homelands. 

Effective defense of Asia, under the 
developing plan, would require U.S. 
bombers, fighter planes and warships to 
continue to man Pacific bases to support 
the free Asian forces, and to be ready 
with deterrent power. 

Ground fighting and internal defense 
would become the job of new Asian 
armies. The U.S., with huge productive 
capacity in operation, would supply guns, 
ammunition and equipment for these 
armies. Except for Japan, Asian nations 
do not have the capacity to equip them- 
selves. 

Military missions from the U.S. would 
train the Asian troops. Such training can 
produce highly effective forces, as shown 
in the Philippines and in Korea. 

Results of such a program. as seen in 
its eventual form by men in the new 
Government, would help to produce a 
balance of power in Asia that would 
sharply reduce the risk of American 
boys’ having to fight there in large num- 
bers. 

It is against this background of Asian 
man power for self-defense that President 
Eisenhower raised hopes during the 
election campaign that American boys 
can be brought home from Korea. 
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DO BUSINESS TIES BAR U.S. JOB? 


Answer Is Sometimes Yes, Sometimes No 


The Wilson case—lIke’s first 
headache—shows the problem in 
getting successful men into key 
Government jobs. 

The laws are clear. ike ap- 
pointees had to convince the Sen- 
ate they had broken any ties that 
could bring them into business 
dealings with the Government. 
Here, in their own testimony, is 
the story of how they repatterned 
their interests. 


The first insight into the plight of 
the wealthy man called into Govern- 
ment service is provided by the exam- 
ination of the Eisenhower Cabinet 
members by senatorial committees. 

Holdings of the new Cabinet mem- 
bers are disclosed to cover a wide range 
of activities. There are oil wells, auto- 
mobile stocks, all sorts of industrial 
holdings. How to keep these private in- 
terests from coming into conflict with 
public duties became a problem of the 
first magnitude. 

Committee hearings, now becoming 
available, show the scope of the prob- 
lem and what is being done about it. 
> Charles E. Wilson testified that he 
held the following interests in General 
Motors: 39,470 shares of stock owned 
on Jan. 1, 1953; and $679,676 in cash 
bonuses and 1,737 other shares of stock, 
already earned and pavable over the 
next four years; plus $40,000 a year 
now payable and to continue through- 
out his life as a pension. 

Wilson at first showed no disposition 
to divest himself of the stocks. Some 
Senators got the impression that he 
would not hesitate to deal with General 
Motors on defense contracts. In this sit- 
uation, action by the Senate Committee 
on his appointment was withheld until 
Wilson decided to dispose of the stock. 

After this decision by Wilson, he went 
before the Committee again and said 
that in any case in which his previous 
connection with General Motors might 
be embarrassing, he would discuss with 
the President what action to take. This 
paved the way for Senate action. 
> George M. Humphrey, appointed to 
be Secretary of Treasury, faced some- 
what different problems. His Depart- 
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ment does not make many contracts. 
But Mr. Humphrey held many indus- 
trial investments. And his Department 
deals with tax and monetary problems. 
There is a specific law applying to his 
Department, along with a broad back- 
ground of precedent. 

At the outset of the hearing, Hum- 
phrey said he had resigned all of his 
business positions but would continue 
to hold stock in the M.A. Hanna Co., 
the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 
and others. He said he had been told 


A I don’t know whether they would 
come before me. But, if they did, my 
assistants would deal with them . . . jf 
I sold everything, all my stock—and that 
would be a hardship—what would I do? 
Put the cash in the bank? Then I would 
have an interest in the bank. Buy Gov. 
ernment bonds? Then I would be in a 
position to influence the price of Gov. 
ernment bonds. 

[A Senator pointed out that it was 
a violation of the law for the Secretary 
of Treasury to buy Government bonds.] 





involved reads: 





These Laws Restrict Officials’ Dealings 


The first law restricting the private holdings of Government officials was in 
the Act creating the Treasury Department in 1789. It applied to the Secretary 
of the Treasury and two other officials in that Department. It said: 


No person appointed to the office . . 
directly concerned or interested in carrying on the business of trade 
or commerce, or be owner in whole or in part of any sea vessel, or 
purchase by himself, or other in trust for him, any public lands or 
other public property, or be concerned in the purchase or disposal 
of any public securities of any State, or of the United States, or 
take or apply to his own use any emolument or gain for negoti- 
ating or transacting any business in the Treasury department... 


In 1948, various separate laws that had been enacted dealing with the subject 
were wrapped up in one comprehensive statute. 


Whoever, being an officer, agent or member of, or directly or 
indirectly interested in the pecuniary profits or contracts of any 
corporation, joint-stock company, or association, or of any firm or 
partnership, or other business entity, is employed or acts as an of- 
ficer or agent of the United States for the transaction of business 
with such business entity, shall be fined not more than $2,000 or 
imprisoned not more than two years, or both. 


. shall be directly or in- 


The particular section now 








by counsel that this was not contrary to 
law. Then the questioning began: 

Q Do you own any interest in a sea 
vessel? 

A The Hanna Co. owns stock in the 
Iron Ore Co. of Canada which owns 
stock in an iron-ore freighter company. 

Q Does this .. . allow you any control 
over this shipping company? 

A No control at all. I will engage in 
no business activity at all while Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. I will have no in- 
come from any company with which I 
was connected. 

Q What about the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue? Would you decide any tax ap- 
peals that concerned your former com- 
panies? 


> Arthur E. Summerfield, as Post- 


master General, was given a less rigor- , 
ous questioning. At the outset of the | 


hearing, Summerfield said he had re- 
moved himself from the presidency of 
each of his companies 

Q Would you name them? 

A The Summerfield Chevrolet Co., at 


Flint; the Friendly Chevrolet Co., of | 


Grand Rapids, and the Davison Chev- 
rolet Co., of Clio, Mich. These are closed 
corporations; my son and I own one of 
them; my son-in-law and I own another: 
and one of my oldest employes is now 
my partner in the third one. I have re- 
signed as president of the Summerfield 
Chevrolet Co. and now am chairman of 
the board of directors. I have removed 
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myself from the pay roll of each of these 
companies. I have resigned from two ad- 
ditional companies, these being the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., of Chi- 
cago, and the American Motorists’ Co. 

Q Have you been doing business with 
the United States Government? 

A No; but I did not know whether 
any of the insurance companies were 
doing business with the Government. 
>Herbert Brownell, Jr., the new At- 
torney General, said he had disassociated 
himself from the New York law firm of 
which he had been a member. 

Q Is there any arrangement whereby 
a certain share of the fees and emolu- 
ments of the firm are held for you? 

A No... the severance is complete, 
final, positive in every respect. 

Q Does your name appear in the firm 
name? 

A No. 

Q Would you mind _ stating what 
stocks you own? 

A Not at all . . . Within the past 
month I have sold all stocks and securi- 
ties that I have, and the proceeds are 
either in cash or in United States savings 
bonds or United States short-term se- 
curities or municipal securities, and a 
modest amount is in an investment trust. 

Q Did you sell that to one party? 

A No... 1 sold it on the stock ex- 
change. 

Q You are out of business if you are 
not confirmed? . 

A Senator, you said a mouthful. 
>Sinclair Weeks, chosen as Secretary 
of Commerce, has little to do with Gov- 
ernment buying. But he was asked about 
his holdings. 

Q Don’t you think we ought to hear 
..+ about his connections? 

A My manufacturing activities have 


been concerned with two companies, - 


one of which is a manufacturer of silver- 
ware... In the other company, we are 
in the fastener business. We fasten every- 
thing. About a third of our business is 
in the electronics field and about a third 
is in the automotive field; the remaining 
third is in the general line of fastening 
devices and fasteners . . . I think with 
the Commerce Department . . . we did 
$25 worth of business last year. 

} John Foster Dulles, the new Secretary 
of State, said he had severed his busi- 
hess connections several years ago when 
he was appointed to the Senate. 

Q [Do] you feel in any way tied up 
with any past interests that you might be 
criticized for? 

A ...I have no interest or connec- 
tion of any kind with any outside organi- 
zation. That applies not only to my for- 
mer law firm from which . . . I retired 
as a partner in 1949; it applies to boards 
of directors. I resigned every one. It 

(Continued on page 38) 
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@ 1789. Treasury established . . 





The Record From Hamilton to C. E. Wilson 


. Law forbade Secretary to engage in 
trade or commerce . Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary, owned 
stocks, did business in foreign exchange . . . Acts not questioned. 


1869. Grant named A. T. Stewart, rich New York merchant, Secretary 
of Treasury . . . Found ineligible under the 1789 law . . . Grant asked 
that he be exempted from law . . . Stewart offered to give proceeds 
from his business to charity during his term of service . . . Congress 
refused to change the law. Nomination withdrawn. 


1902. Leslie M. Shaw held law partnership and controlling interest 
in manufacturing firm while Secretary of Treasury . . . Confirmed. 


1920. David F. Houston owned power, chemical and manufacturing 
stocks while Secretary of Treasury . . . Said every good citizen ought 
to save and invest . . . Thought it would be hard to get a competent 
man for the place who did not own stocks. No question raised. 


1921. Andrew Mellon named Secretary of Treasury . Retained 
ownership of many millions of dollars in stocks and securities, some in- 
dustries outright . . . Resigned from boards of 51 corporations . . . 
Said he took no part in management of his companies . . . Congress 
upheld his right to office through three Administrations. 


1934. Marriner S. Eccles picked for Assistant to Secretary of Treas- 
ury . . . Was wealthy Utah banker . . . Resigned from bank . . . Sold 
bank stock . . . Was not associated with banks during later service on 
Federal Reserve Board. 


1940. James V. Forrestal became administrative assistant to President 
Roosevelt . . . Quit as president of Dillon, Read & Co., banking and 
investment firm . . . Severed connections with the company and with- 
drew his capital Swapped this $180,000-a-year post on Wall 
Street for $10,000 in Government. 


1940. Robert A. Lovett gave up big industrial jobs . . . Severed all 
business connections Held no stock in any company with an 
interest in Government contracts Became Assistant to Secretary 
of War . . . Later headed Defense Department. 


1942. Charles Edward Wilson of General Electric chosen for War 
Production Board . . . Took loss on sale of stock holdings . . . Later 
became Defense Mobilizer with no contract powers . . . Was permitted 
to keep interest in General Electric in that position. 


1945. W. Stuart Symington came in as Surplus Property Administrator 
. . « On advice of counsel and friend, the late O. Max Gardner, sold 
all interests in private enterprise. 


1946. W. Averell Harriman quit railroad and corporation jobs to be 
Secretary of Commerce . . . Kept limited partnership in investment and 
banking house . . . Department not one that makes Government purchases. 


1946. Edwin W. Pauley named Under Secretary of Navy . . . Heavy 
stockholder in Petrol Corp., of Los Angeles . . . Had wide oil interests . . 
President Truman withdrew name at Pauley’s request under fire in Senate. 


1948. New law enacted forbidding anyone who might profit from 
corporation contracts to act as Government agent in transacting busi- 
ness with such corporations. 


1949. Louis A. Johnson became Secretary of Defense . . . Severed law 
and business connections . . . Kept place as director of hometown bank. 


1949. Carl A. Ilgenfritz, vice president of U. S. Steel, named Chair- 
man of Munitions Board . . . Wanted to keep salary from steel com- 
pany and work without pay from Government . . . Congress refused 
permission for him to serve. 


1952. Charles Erwin Wilson, of General Motors, picked to be Sec- 
retary of Defense . . . Resigned as president of the corporation .. . 
Decided to sell 2.5 million dollars’ worth of stock in the concern 
before getting action on his appointment. 
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applies to charitable and religious and 
educational institutions . . . 

The only position that I still hold is 
elder in the Presbyterian Church, and I 
am told that, under the rules of the 
church, once you are an elder, you are 
always an elder... 

I have a small island camp in Lake 
Ontario... I own . . . a stock which 
represents one-fourth interest in a small 
airplane which I use to fly out to my is- 
land . . . I have disposed of all my other 
stocks and securities that I owned and 
now own nothing but Government and 
State and municipal bonds. 
> Douglas McKay, under questioning 
about his qualifications to be Secretary 
of Interior, said his principal business in- 
terest was the Douglas McKay Chevrolet 
Co. at Salem, Oreg. 

Q Is there anything in your present 
business connections that will make it 
difficult . . . for you to serve as Secre- 
tary of Interior? 

A None whatever. My wife and I 
own all of the land and real estate that 
the corporation rents. The corporation is 
owned 51 per cent by my wife and I and 
49 per cent by my daughters and my 
sons-in-law. 

. .. | owned some shares of stock .. . 
in oil and lumber companies that would 
be embarrassing for me to own as Secre- 
tary of the Interior. I sold them before I 
left Oregon. They didn’t amount to much. 
I own some shares in a bank in Oregon 
which is not connected with the Govern- 
ment. Other than that I own nothing. 
> Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby presented 
a financial statement to the committee 
studying her appointment as Federal 
Security Administrator. 


FIRST CABINET MEMBERS ARE SWORN 


It said she had resigned as vice presi- 
dent and coeditor of the Houston Post 
and from other boards of directors. Her 
stock listings showed, in addition to 
large amounts of Houston Post securi- 
ties, holdings in the E] Paso National 
Bank, the Republic National Bank of 


Dallas, the Hilton Hotel Corp. and the 


Southland Paper Mills. She also listed 
an interest in two producing oil wells 
and various real estate. 

No questions about their financial 
holdings were asked of Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, the new Secretary of Agriculture, 
and Martin P. Durkin, the Secretary of 
Labor. In neither department is the Sec- 
retary charged with making important 
purchases from private industries. 

The ban against making contracts 
with firms in which they have an inter- 
est applies to these as well as to other 
officials, however. It is not just a law for 
the Defense Department. And Mr. Wil- 
son was not the only man affected. It was 
a problem with which all wealthy men 
who have come into the Government 
over the years have had to deal. 

Laws have been put on the books to 
govern what a man in bffice may own 
and the sources from which he may draw 
income. These laws vary from job to job. 
They are more rigid for men who fix 
monetary and banking policies and who 
handle Government contracts than for 
officials not charged with these duties. 
And men in agencies that regulate or fix 
policies for industries may not have per- 
sonal ties to these industries. 

What a Secretary of Treasury or of 
Defense may do differs from what may 
be done by a Secretary of State or a 
member of the Federal Communica- 


IN: (| to r) Postmaster General 


Summerfield, Attorney General 


tions Commission. This applies to lesser 
offices, too. 

For most officials, this causes little 
trouble. The laws are most strict for 
Treasury and Defense Department off- 
cials. The statutes have grown up with 
the Government, as the agencies and 
departments have developed. They deal 
with a problem that goes back to the 
beginning of the republic, as can be 
seen from the texts of laws on page 36, 

The laws were codified and brought 
up to date in 1948. But the same old re- 
strictions that were imposed on key off- 
cials of the Treasury Department in 1789 
still remain on the books. 

The only real trouble in the Eisen- 
hower Cabinet grew out of Mr. Wilson's 
ownership of 2.5 million dollars’ worth 
of General Motors stock, His ownership 
came into conflict with a law controlling 
those who have power to make Govem- 
ment contracts. They are forbidden to 
own stock in firms with which they deal 
in making contracts. 

The Wilson case was not unique. In 
the past, there have been other men 
who were forced to make personal sacri- 
fices to serve the Government. Many of 
them sold securities and severed rela- 
tions with business and industrial firms. 
Others were rejected by Congress for 
failing to do so. Some of these cases 
from history are given on page 37. 

As the Senate moves down the list of 
appointments, other men _ will come 
under examination to highlight again 
the problem of the wealthy man who 
goes into Government service. It is a 
problem that has grown steadily more 
complicated all through American his- 
tory. 


-United Press 


Brownell, 


Humphrey of Treasury, Dulles of State, the President, Chief Justice Vinson (who administered the oath), Benson of Agricul- 
ture, McKay. of Interior, Weeks of Commerce, Durkin of Labor, and Hobby of Federal Security Administration 
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THE FIGHTERS IN THE ‘SITZKRIEG‘ 


PATROL LEADER: You Get to Know the Run, or Get Blown Up 
MARINE SERGEANT: Is This a War or a Vacation? 
CARRIER PILOT: There Are Teammates Who Do Not Come Back 


Gl: Thanks Anyway, but a Job at the Rear Delays ‘Points’ 


ON THE KOREAN FRONT 


This is the war in Korea— 

Take this U.S. sergeant who led a 
combat patrol last night, hunting for 
prisoners. He’s talking now in an out- 
post looking through the slots of a deep 
bunker. Two men lie asleep near-by, 
oblivious to the fire of a recoilless rifle 
shaking down mud and earth with each 
burst. 

“I've been out maybe a dozen times 
on this same run,” he says. “You get 
to know this kind of a run like your 
own back yard. A lot better, in fact. 
Out there you’ve got to know it or get 
blown up or shot up. You get to 
know every rock, every turn, and be- 
gin to feel what every sound means. 

“This was a quick one last night. 

It was my plan, approved. A re- 
connaissance plane took a lot of 
pictures covering the route and the 
outpost we were after and I spent 
all day yesterday with my combat 
guys going over and over the stuff. 

“Most of the guys had been out 
with me before. Some hadn’t. Some 
had never been out on this kind of 
a mission. With this rotation you 
never know what you'll get. But 
my guys made a good team—better 
than average. We went out about 
11:15 last night. 

“Those footprints in that snow 
are ours. The ridge we were work- 
ing wasn’t mined—but you never 
can tell. Lots of times you walk 
right on them and they don’t go 
off, especially under snow. But you 
can’t tell. When one does go off 
you usually lose the man who 
touched it off, and others. The 
Commies turn out when they hear 
a mine go, like firemen for a four- 
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alarm fire, and the first thing you know 
you re cut off and have to shoot your way 
out. 

“Last night we had burp guns, car- 
bines, grenades and, of course, knives. 
You don’t get a chance to use knives 
much, but when you do you really need 
them. For some reason a man is a 
lot more likely to follow orders when 
you catch him with a knife in his 
back than when you have a gun on 
him. Don’t know why, but that’s the 
way it is. 

“We didn’t hear or see anything until 
we passed the valley floor and started 
worming up the gully over there. Then 
some guy jolted a rock loose and we 
just hung there. That’s the way it is. 
All the way up we would just hang 
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U.N. PATROL BRINGS BACK A PRISONER 


The Communists’ worry: Will he talk? 


there after every noise, waiting to stc 
what would happen. 

“We must have been out half an hour 
before we drew fire. Burp-gun fire. We 
didn’t reply. I sent three men up the 
side of a little draw to the right to wait. 
If the Chinks sent anybody out it would 
be along that draw, I figured. But no- 
body came out. We went on up-skirt- 
ing around what looked like a mined 
spot—until we got right in front of the 
outpost we were after. 

“We hung there and couldn't hear 
anything. We sent out three on the right 
and three on the left. When they got 
out, four of us went on up and two of us 
slid into the trench. You have to be 
careful. These trenches are usually 
booby-trapped when they’re left. 

“There was nobody there, but 
suddenly there was fire on our 
right. They moved in from a 
mound on the right side of the 
enemy's hill. Not a noise did they 
make. Don’t ask me how they did 
it, but they did. We got out ina 
hurry. Getting out in a hurry you 
can trip mines, but we didn't. Just 
lucky. We hung on the right rise of 
the draw for maybe four minutes 
in a gunfire fight. One of our guys 
got up above and put down maybe 
three, four grenades on them. 
Then we started back. 

“We brought two casualties back 
with us. One died. We brought one 
enemy dead back with us, too, and 
the Chinks don’t like that. For all 
they knew, he had gone over the 
hill, deserted, and was talking his 
head off like they do. But this guy 
wasn’t talking. That’s about all 
there was to it.” 

Go back to the company com- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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OW does he do it? How can he 
pack twelve hours work into an 
eight-hour day? : 

The answer is simply this. He has 
learned the secret of all successful 
executives. He has learned how to 
organize time—for in business today 
time is the critical factor. 

Note how “time economy” enters 
into his choice of equipment. His 
desk, for example, has been specially 
“time-engineered” by Shaw-Walker 
to cut time-wasting details to a mini- 
mum, to leave his desk and his mind 
clear for action. , 

Only Shaw-Walker could design 
this “‘executive’’ desk. It was born of 
more than fifty years of serving the 
needs and saving the time of Ameri- 
can business. 





“Built Likea 
Skyscraper” 


GHAW-WALKER 


And there are other Shaw-Walker 
desks, chairs, Fire- Files, filing cabi- 
nets, loose-leaf and payroll equipment 
—everything for the office except ma- 
chines—each ‘“‘time-engineered”’ for 
the needs of every job and worker. 


New, low, comfortable 
height (29”). Puts you on 
top of every job. 


Job-engineered drawer 
space—wired ; 
for telephone connection. 


Concealed, removable 
wastebasket—saves time, 
floor space and litter. 


Center drawer with extra 
compartments—space for 
everything you need at your 
finger tips. 
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If you are setting up a new business 
or merely wish to modernize worn, 
out-dated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw-Walker equipment through- 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day! 


Most comfortable working 
top ever invented. 


“In,” “Out,” and “Hold” 
letter trays inside— 
confidential, quick, no 
desk-top clutter. 


Scientific personal file with 
speed guide, dividers—saves 
“barrels” of time. 


for f KA The booklet, ‘‘Time and Office Work,"’ is packed with ideas for stretching office 


we pordet 





time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
A wealth of information on “time-engineered”’ office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write 
today, on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 2, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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mand post and ask the captain there, 
and he'll tell you that isn’t quite all. 

The sergeant’s dead enemy is an 
M.I.A. (missing in action) to the Com- 
munists unless at least two of his com- 
rades saw him die. What he knew, the 
enemy had to assume, was now known 
to the U.S. Army. Perhaps he knew 
that his company was ready for a bat- 
talion-sized attack the next night. If so, 
that attack would probably be postponed 
or written off altogether. 


Caves and mortars. You hear little of 
day-time patrols, but they go on. For 
the Communists—kept in their caves and 
trenches by day due to our air supremacy 
—daylight is sleeping time. The Com- 
munist soldier is more likely to be caught 
off guard by day than by night. 


intact from the air—may be dragged 
for miles during the night to serve as 
decoys in daylight. 


Superior fire. One break for the foot 
soldier up front is that Allied superiority 
in fire power, plus air supremacy, keeps 
enemy artillery and mortar fire down. 
On a fairly typical day on one division 
front, for example, American artillery 
fired 3,100 rounds of artillery and 987 
rounds of mortar to the enemy’s total of 
62 rounds. 

This doesn’t give an accurate picture 
of the enemy’s shell-for-shell position 
in relation to our side. Enemy artillery, 
fearful of air attack, holds its fire on 
normal days in order not to give away 
its position. Often the Communists will 
hurl a full battalion of foot soldiers at 
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FRONT-LINE SNIPERS LIKE THEIR JOB 
It means more points toward going home 


Mortar fire, routine along the 155- 
mile front, is the foot soldier’s worst 
enemy. In fronts fixed for nearly a year 
there is no question of whether the 
enemy mortar batteries have the range. 
They've got it. Nor can any soldier fore- 
see when a mortar shell might come 
lobbing into the trench, spreading death. 

Communists move their guns almost 
every night to protect them from air 
attack. They have become experts at 
drawing U.N. artillery and air bombard- 
ment to places where they aren't. A 
mortar battery, located by its fire or by 
photographs in the afternoon, will be 
gone by nightfall—with logs arranged 
in its place so they'll look like a battery 
from the air. False crossroads may be 
built for no other purpose than to draw 
air bombardment while the real cross- 
roads go unmolested under camouflage. 
Wrecked tanks—useless but appearing 
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the U. N. lines without the use of a 
single mortar or artillery shell. 

“You just all of a sudden look down 
the slope and here they are coming at 
you,” said a soldier who faced an at- 
tack like this not long ago. “You mow 
them down and they keep coming. One 
of your platoon positions is overrun and 
you've got to blast them out with artil- 
lery. 

“We would save the lives of our men 
with artillery preparation first. But, to 
these Commies, shells are worth more 
than men. If a thousand men can pro- 
tect a battery of guns by charging up a 
slope to certain death—they'll get the 
order to charge.” 


High morale. For all the deadly drain 
of this static war, morale is good among 
the U.S. soldiers and their allies. You 
see signs of it everywhere. 


— 


Soldiers in the trenches grin at yoy 
when you pass. When the front is quiet 
you hear snatches of song from the 
bunkers. On the roads there are count. 
less signs—boastful outdoor advertising 
of the units operating in that area, 
One unit uses a series of four signs 
spaced along the roadside like shaving 
cream ads along U.S. highways. They 
say: 

HAVE 

NO FEAR 
THE FIFTH 
IS HERE! 

Top morale builder is rotation, fol. 
lowed in order by good food and warm 
clothing, almost weekly trips away from 
the front for hot showers and a day of 
“rest and recreation” which means candy, 
soft drinks, games, movies, loafing, al- 
most anything the same men could be 
doing at home in the U.S. 

And there isn’t a soldier in the front 
line who can't tell you all about the 
rotation system—and exactly where he 
stands in relation to the day when he'll 
get his magic 36 points. He’s going to 
be here only until that day. 

Almost any soldier will take his 
chance with mortar fire and _ patrolling 
to get his fast points in combat. Time 
and again a soldier up front will tum 
down a better job or a chance at ad- 
vancement, a safer life in headquarters, 
just so he can get his points, One of 
them, told he could jump from corporal 
to sergeant and live in Seoul if he’d ap- 
ply for a transfer, replied: 

“Thanks anyway, Lieutenant. But that 
job’s in a two-point area.” 

He gets four points at the front. 

It worries the officers, of course. Di- 
visions stand on the front today without 
a man who was in the same division a 
vear ago. Officers moan that it wrecks 
their team spirit when half a_ platoon 
will change in six months. But that’s the 
officers’ worry. The soldiers love it. 


“Dug-in hotels.’ There’s another 
thing about this trenched-in war. Officers 
say static war ruins the fighting spirit of 
their men, and professional soldiers of 
all ranks are inclined to agree. 

Take the Marines. About half are con- 
scripts now. They are rotated like any 
other soldiers. 

“Is this a war or a vacation?” growled 
a Marine sergeant with service “hash- 
marks” strung halfway down his sleeve. 

“How can you make a Marine out of a 
guy sitting on his backside in one of 
these dug-in Ritz hotels we got up here 
with cokes and beer and ice cream and 
cake and all that stuff—with no more 
worries than how many points he’s got? 
How can a guy like that learn what it 
takes to behave like a Marine if they 

(Continued on page 44) 
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PROJECTS FASTER...MORE ECONOMICALLY 


In every major fabrication center of the 
United States, BROWN & ROOT main- 
tains highly trained experts in procure- 
ment and expediting. They know where 
materials and equipment’ are, and how 
to get them to a BROWN & ROOT proj- 
ect fast. 

These are only a few of the services 
that bring BROWN & ROOT customers 
back again and again. Fully equipped to 
do a complete job—from selecting the 
proper site for any plant or project on 


through designing, engineering, and fin- 
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ished construction—BROWN & ROOT 
specialists “deliver the goods” on sched- 
ule, ready for immediate operation. 

Key men in the top ranks of industrial 
achievement know the value of these plus 
services. That’s why the BROWN & 
ROOT roster of satisfied clients reads 
like the Who’s Who in Industry. 

Why not join their distinguished com- 
pany if your plans call for expansion 
or new construction? A BROWN & 
ROOT representative awaits your call, 
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need us for an amphib landing some- 
where?” 

But the GI, whatever his officers’ re- 
action, likes to take his war static. Said 
a young draftee: 

“To hear these guys talk about a war 
of movement you might think we were 
itching to charge up that hill so we don’t 
die of boredom. Nuts! What do they 
think we are, dumb Chinamen? We'll go 
if we’re ordered—but any guy thinks we 
don’t prefer this sitzkrieg is nuts!” 

There’s another reason why the foot 
soldier prefers life at the front. As vou 
move south from the battle area, into 
reserve, things get progressively tougher. 
Divisions in reserve are trained hard. 
They work harder, have longer hours 
sweat more than the soldiers up front. 
Discipline is more strict back where the 
points dwindle. Red tape is harder to 
cut. The wall between officers and men 
is higher and wider. 


Boom city. Pusan is by long odds the 
most overcrowded, underfed and under- 
housed city in Korea. Jobs at the port— 
which handles more freight than the port 
of New York itself—draw civilians to 
the city. There are a lot of refugees. Best 
guess—and that’s about all you can do—is 
that more than a million civilians live in 
a city that was overcrowded before the 
war with a population of some 400,000. 


Little America. Korea, in war, is not 
Korean. The war has imposed a wholly 
American way of life on this Oriental 
country. Or rather, the Korean character 
of the country lies in the background like 
a stage setting, with an American stage 
setting in front to obscure it. 

It is not the exception but the rule to 
meet Americans in uniform all over 
Korea. It is quite possible, in fact, for a 
GI to serve out his 36 points without 
ever having had any contact whatsoever 
with the Korean people. 

But Americans get to know the Ka- 
tusa—that’s a Korean soldier just out of 
basic training who has joined a U.S. 
outfit as a squad member. He wears an 
American uniform, eats American food, 
lives only with Americans and is as 
much a member of the outfit as a kid 
from Brooklyn or Sioux City. 

Ask a GI about the Katusa in his outfit 
and he'll say: “Oh, that’s Kim—he’s dif- 
ferent. He’s not a Korean, really, he’s one 
of this gang.” He knows little about the 
life and background of the Katusa, sim- 
ply because the Katusa is too busy trying 
to speak American, act American and 
fight like an American. 

Apart from his Katusa pal, the Amer- 
ican eats, sleeps, lives and talks with 
Americans. All he sees of Korean culture 
and ideas is in the postcards and brass 
trinkets at the PX. 
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Shore to ship. Best way to join the 
Seventh Fleet at sea is to board a shore- 
to-ship airplane called a “Cod”—short 
for “carrier off-shore delivery.” To board 
the Cod you must first put on a “poopy 
suit”—an all-rubber suit that encases you 
from neck to toes as protection against 
the icy waters of the Japan Sea. On top 
of that goes a survival jacket. 

The survival jacket is a wonderful 
thing. In addition to an inflation feature 
—which certainly has saved many lives— 
it has gadgets dangling from it like 
baubles on a Christmas tree. Each, no 
doubt, has an important purpose and 
the Navy has- no doubt published a 
“Guide to the Survival Jacket,” but I’ve 
never seen one. 

The officer who got me tied up in a 


es 


low, into the ready room. This is a smal} 
auditorium with perhaps 50 chairs facing 
a platform and lectern. ; 

In the evening, while most of the rest 
of the crew is watching a movie, eight 
young men gather in the ready room, 
They're wearing loafers, comfortable 
jackets atop open-collared shirts. They 
know each other intimately as men qd 
who have lived and worked together fo 
months, 

These young men, studying maps and 
photographs of Korea’s rugged country. 
side, could be truck drivers or cross. 
country bus drivers being briefed op 
travel schedules and routes. They are, jn 
fact, jet pilots whose job it is to operate 
deadly Banshees from the deck of a car 
rier. They make up the “Red Ripper’ 


—Department of Defense 


HOWITZER BLASTS THE ENEMY 
“You mow them down, and they keep coming’ 


survival jacket pointed to one large pack- 
age dangling from it and said: 

“That’s shark repellent. Nobody has 
ever seen a shark in the Sea of Japan, 
but that doesn’t matter. It’s shark re- 
pellent and that’s regulation.” 


Aid from the air. Air operations over 
Korea, to the civilian, are a dramatic 
business. But to those who do them daily 
—Air Force or naval air crews—they are 
a part of an over-all phase of the static 
war known as “Operation Routine.” 

There are losses, teammates who don't 
come back. There is a readiness to ad- 
mit that, in terms of casualties, this is a 
foot soldiers’ war. But there is also a 
pride among airmen and seamen that 
they are making the war a lot easier and 
a lot less bloody for the soldier on land. 

Here, from beginning to end, is a re- 
port of a reconnaissance flight from a 
big carrier. To follow it, you first go be- 


squadron, with a history and tradition in 
naval air running back to 1927—a long, 
long time for an air squadron. Like each 
of the other squadrons aboard this car- 
rier, they are convinced they're the best. 

The briefing is simple enough. A 
weather man tells them the sky on theit 
routes tomorrow will be clear and cold, 
with snow on the ground to show up 
Communist tracks. A night pilot, re 
cently back from the same flight route, 
tells them what to look for. One after 
another, specialists take the stage to dis- 
cuss aspects of the coming flight. 

The eight young men are at ease but 
alert. They take notes, seek out locations 
on blown-up maps of the area, ask re 
peated questions. This goes on for about 
two and a half hours. 

Take-off is set for 10:15 the next morn 
ing. But by 7:30 a.m. the eight fliers 
begin drifting into the ready room. Slow- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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,..overa million tons of em/ 


Lime is a basic raw material in the production of 
alkalies. Most alkali plants use limestone—but at 
Corpus Christi, Columbia-Southern derives much of 
its lime from oyster shells, which are found in abun- 
dance on the floor of nearby Neuces Bay. Over the 
years, the hungry kilns have consumed over a million 
tons of these shells! 

This is only one of numerous unique features of this 
pioneer alkali operation of the Southwest. Its first 
unit was built in 1933, providing supplies of soda ash 
amd caustic soda so vital to the gigantic industrial 
expansion which followed. Production of chlorine was 
begun in 1938 and subsequent plant expansion has 
made it one of the nation’s most modern and impor- 
tant alkali producers. 

To the East, just across the Texas line at Lake 
Charles, Louisiana, another large Colimbia-Southern 
plant provides additional tonnages of chlorine and 
caustic soda for the new industrial South. Plants in 
Barberton, Ohio, Natrium, West Virginia, and Bart- 
lett, California, round out nation-wide service to 
industry—important reasons for entrusting your com- 
pany’s alkali requirements to Columbia-Southern. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


UBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: FIFTH AVENUE AT BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 
DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON, CHARLOTTE, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, 
DALLAS, HOUSTON, MINNEAPOLIS, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
PITSBURGH, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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BARGES like these are anchored 
out in the Nueces Bay, off Corpus 
Christi, Texas. Dredges scrape the 
floor of the bay and load the 
large barges with oyster shells. 
Then at the docks the oyster shells 
are unloaded and stockpiled. 


HERE at the plant, the shells are 
placed in kilns where they are 
burned and converted into lime, 
a vital raw material in alkali 
manufacture. 


SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA © LIQUID CHLORINE * SODIUM BICARBONATE ¢ 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE * MODIFIED SODAS * CAUSTIC POTASH * CHLORINATED 
BENZENES * MURIATIC ACID * PERCHLORETHYLENE © HI-SIL © SILENE EF @ 
CALCENE TM ® CALCENE NC © PITTCHLOR (Calcium Hypochlorite) 
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“*. .. After I got in, I picked up infor- 
mation that I think may help us sell 
this company in the future.” 

Service of this kind can often be 
given to your representative if The 
Marine Midland Trust Company of 
New York is your bank. 

There are 14 Marine Midland 
Banks with 117 offices serving 57 
New York State communities. Their 
officers know local people and busi- 
ness as only local residents can. Let 
us show you how their on-the-spot 
“next-door-neighbor” knowledge can 
be helpful to your business. 
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ly they don their “poopy suits.” If they 
put them on too fast they'll sweat—and, 
in the air above Communist Korea, per- 
spiration freezes. Each man carries a 
.38-caliber revolver, food, flashlight and 
similar equipment. There is a last-minute 
briefing, and instructions on what to do, 
where to go if they are forced down be- 
hind enemy lines. . 

Well before take-off time the “Red 
Rippers” are in their jets, warming up 
jet engines with an ear-splitting roar. 
Each plane carries armament suited to 
the target it is to look for. A typical load 
is eight bombs and rockets and several 
hundred rounds of 20-millimeter am- 
munition—incendiary, explosive and ar- 
mor-piercing. 

They shoot across the flight deck and 
take off in pairs. They're gone in less 
time than it takes to say... . 

It’s quite an experience to stand with 
the LSO—Landing Signal Officer—while 
the jets come back. At one side is the 
bunch the pilots call “vulture row’—men 
attached to disaster crews in case of 
accidents, others whose job it is to whip 
the planes out of the way as they come 
in. Astern, the rescue helicopter hovers 
above and to the left, ready to snatch 
airmen from the sea if they come in too 
low. 

It is only seconds between the time 
that a jet pilot first sees the LSO and 
the time he lands. In those seconds the 
LSO may order, by the flags outstretched 
in his hands, a lift of the jet’s tail, an 
adjustment of right or left wing, a 
change in altitude or speed. Add to this 
the fact that a loudspeaker may advise 
you that a plane coming in has a 200- 
pound bomb jammed in its rack. Land- 
ings are not dull. 
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Minutes after the “Red Ripper” squad 
ron came back, the eight pilots were jy 
the ready room, taking off their flyin 
gear. Near by, the squadron intelligeng 
officer was “debriefing” them—finding oy 
nautical distances flown, altitudes 4 
stated points, amounts of gas and am. 
munition left in each plane. Throughoy 
the interrogation the pilots were at egy 
—smoking as they pulled off helmets anj 
survival suits, 

Intelligence officer: “Any flak?” 

George [flight leader]: Yes. Som 
stuff east of [target’s name withheld), 
Not very heavy, would you say, Red? 

Red: No. They were white bury. 
remember. Medium millimeter, I gues 

I.0.: Notice any deviation in flight 
due to flak? 

Tom: Don’t think the others deviated 
but I sure did. [Laughter.] Got about ; 
couple of minutes off, but I made it w 
right away. [Two minutes’ jet flying 
off course means about 20 mile 
traveled. ] 

1.0.: What about target No. 1-yo 
first, George. 

George: Those were the trucks out 
side that village. I led down, on 
run, X rounds of 20-millimeter ammo. 
Afraid I was wide, but somebody got 
them. 

Red: I think I did. Two anyhow. 

Jim: I'll confirm Red’s two destroyed 
and I'll put in a bid of two more. 

Tom: I'd say Jim hit at least one mor. 
Anyhow two were burning and one was 
sure riddled when I came down. Dont 
know whether I hit the fourth or not 
but I sure tried. 

George: I saw two burning and one 
ripped up. My guess would be that 
they’re all knocked out. 
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i _ Step up in travel comfort — 


Red: I wouldn’t say that, but give us 

three, anyhow. The two burning and 
+ one other. 

, LO.: From right here I'd say you'd 
be lucky to get two. [Mock groans and a 
quiet laugh.] Now, next this storage but never leave 
supply area, en buildings. George, —— 
what do you say! 

(Each pilot reported. There was dis- the ground ! 
agreement over the number of buildings 
destroyed but complete agreement that 
one hit by Jim touched off a secondary 
explosion. Secondary explosion means : 
that the pilot’s attack has touched off You needn’t abandon ‘“‘down-to-earth” ideas about com- 
ammunition on the ground.) 
Ae ray lees of mind and all the conveniences of your own home. 
sure scared hell out of me—but I'd say 
medium to be safe. 

George: Medium small. 

Red: Quite a bang, but not atom-bomb 
size. 

(The squadron got credit for one 
building destroyed and four damaged.) 

10.: Anybody have anything’ for the 
bridge? [The bridge was a dump tar- 
get where this group was to unload any 
ammunition or bombs unused on other 
targets. ] 

Jim: Yes. I dropped a 250-pound GP 
[general-purpose bomb]. 

Red: I gave it a rocket and a GP. 
Somebody had some ammo left, too— 
and did right well, I thought. 

Tom: That was me. Can’t tell about 
doing well, but I saw movement in 
those trenches by the road side of 
the bridge and I poured on X rounds 
of cannon—all I had left. Must have got- 
ten some. 

L0.; No credit for must-haves, Any 
observation opportunities for tomorrow? 

Jim: I think we ought to have a look 
at this hill up here by the railway 
{pointing to a map]. I noticed a lot of 
tracks in the snow. Could be some caves 
worth hitting. Anyhow, we need new 
photographs. Nothing like I saw shows 
here on this snow. 

L0.; Any confirmation? 

Red: Negative. I was worried with a 
hiccup in the jet firing then and didn’t 

George: Confirm. Nothing to add. 

Tom: Affirmative. I’d say have a look. 

So it went. Nothing of that “de- 
briefing” turned up in war communi- 
ques. But, before dusk, task-force pho- 
togtaphers were out to get pictures 
of the hill by the railway. Two days 
hter there were more pictures. Three - 
a “JOCK” (Joint Operations Ta ke it easy 


and, Korea, which gives priority 


targets) assigned an Air Force day- 
ie fighter-bomber strike on the hill- O LLM A 
There were secondary explosions— 


big i COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 
That’s the war in Korea. 
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DIVIDENDS 
FOR SALE! 


. . . but our brand new booklet about 
them is free. 

In it we've listed 660 common stocks 
that have paid dividends each year for at 
least 20 years . . . most of them for closer 
to 50—and some for more than a century! 

Naturally, these dividends vary . 
range from a little less than 1% all the 
way up to 1444%. But on the average, 
you could expect at least 51% on money 
invested in these securities at today’s 
prices and dividends. 

Of course, continuous dividends don’t 
necessarily guarantee a good investment. 
But they do demonstrate the comparative 
strength of these 660 companies through 
war and peace, good times and bad. 

If you'd like this list of 660 stocks with 
recent prices and yields, just ask for our 
booklet called “DIVIDENDS.” 

And if you'd like our help in deciding 
which are the best in your situation, just 
ask for that, too. There’s no charge for 
either. Simply address— 

Department SA-2 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 
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We’ve Been Asked: 
ABOUT OFFSHORE-OIL DISPUTE 














® Long dispute over who owns offshore oil and gas 
lands appears to be approaching an early showdown. 


© Supporters of States in seeking control hope for ac- 
tion by Congress with new President’s backing. 


© Properties worth billions are at stake in States’ 
claims blocked by Mr. Truman and Supreme Court. 


What's the latest argument over 
“tideland” oil all about? 

The argument now concerns action by 

Ex-President Truman, just before he 

left office, in turning over to the Navy 

the offshore oil lands of the continental 

shelf as a Navy petroleum reserve. 


These underwater areas had been con- 
trolled by the Department of Interior 
since the Supreme Court said that para- 
mount rights belonged to the Federal 
Government. 


Does this mean that offshore oil lands 
will not be developed? 

No. Existing agreements for develop- 

ment of the oil properties by private 

companies were not upset by the Tru- 

man executive order. 


Furthermore, the Secretary of the Navy 
will administer the properties, under the 
executive order, and can arrange for fur- 
ther drilling and developments of the 
offshore areas. 


But, actually, the Navy probably will 
keep possession of the lands for only a 
short while. There is a strong move in 
Congress to give the States ownership of 
the submerged oil and gas lands off their 
coasts. California, Louisiana and Texas 
claim that title to the land should belong 
to them. 


Is anything likely to be done? 

Forty Senators are sponsoring a bill in 
the new Congress that would give the 
States clear title to offshore lands. The 
Senators are hopeful of getting action 
on the bill. An identical measure was 
passed by the last Congress, but was 
vetoed by Mr. Truman. President Eisen- 
hower has indicated support for State 
control of offshore submerged land. 


Just what would this bill do? 

The bill would give States title to off- 
shore land, usually to a distance of three 
miles from the coast, but 10% miles in 
the cases of the Gulf coast of Florida 
and Texas. Control would extend to 
other natural resources as well as oil and 
gas. This control would go not only to 
the oil States, but to all States bordering 


the Atlantic, Pacific. Gulf of Mexico 
and Great Lakes. 


Is much oil involved? 


Yes. Estimates run from 40 to 100 bil. 
lion dollars. 


Who would develop the oil lands? 
Each State would make its own rules 
on developing the lands. Actually, the 
procedure would not be much different 
from now, where private companies usu- 
ally develop the undersea oil properties 
under lease. 


Is some underwater oil being pro- 
duced now? 

Yes. Private companies are producing 
about 20,000 barrels of oil a day, mostly 
in the Gulf of Mexico, but expansion of 
drilling operations is being slowed by 
the present uncertainty. Most of the 
money being paid by the companies in 
rentals, bonuses and royalties is being 
impounded by the Government pending 
further orders by Congress. 


Is there any other plan for the lands 
before Congress? 

Yes. Another proposal, known as the oil- 
for-education plan, would give to the 
Federal Government 62% per cent of the 
revenue from land under water within 
three miles of the coast and all of the 
revenue from land beyond the three- 
mile limit. The coastal States would get 
the remaining 37% per cent of the revenue 
from. offshore land. Eventually, under 
this plan, the Federal Government would 
turn over all of this revenue for schools. 
colleges and other educational purposes 
in the various States. During the present 
emergency, the federal revenue could be 
used for defense purposes. 


The above summarizes the offshore-oil 
argument. Interest in these lands has be- 
come more acute in recent years, though 
the first offshore oil deposit was dis 
covered off the coast of California in 
1894. This oil frequently is incorrectly 
referred to as “tideland oil.” Actually the 
tideland—the in-between area marked by 
the high and low tides—is recognized 
by the Federal Government as belonging 
to the individual States. 
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THIS IS KENTUCKY 


Its river boats, like its Bourbons, rich in romance and tradition... 
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“KENTUCKY RIVER BOAT", PAINTED FOR THE EARLY TIMES COLLECTION BY DEAN CORNWELL > SEE OFFER BELOW 
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be every Ounce a mans whisky You see, Early Times is hearty, 
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This 9 Medion Steel 


Seven great divisions welded into one \ 














It takes a lot of doing to make a ton of steel. 
Probably no other industry requires resources so 
tremendous in variety and extent as those needed 
in the steel industry just to maintain operations. 


And in an industry whose very essence is bigness, 
National Steel is big! 


National Steel owns and operates vast mines and 
mills, the world’s largest open hearth furnaces, a 
great fleet of lake ore boats and river barges, the 
biggest and fastest electrolytic plating lines, one 
of the world’s largest continuous rolling mills. 


And to meet the growing needs of tomorrow, 
National Steel continues to expand, with a capacity 
of 6,000,000 ingot tons annually set for 1953. 


This, then, is National Steel . . . growing to serve 
the needs of all America . . . completely inde- 
pendent... completely integrated . . . one of the 
nation’s leading steel producers. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION—Located at 
Detroit, Michigan, this unit of National Steel is the lead- 
ing steel producer in that important industrial area. Its 
complete steel-making facilities enable Great Lakes Steel 
to furnish a wide range of industries with a large volume 
and variety of standard and special steels, including 
famous N-A-X High-Tensile steel. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio—Iron 
ore properties and mines in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan. In addition, National Steel is participating in 
the development of the important new field in Labrador- 
Quebec, where great reserves will help to assure the future 
supply of iron ore—the basic ingredient of steel. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY—The world’s largest inde- 
pendent manufacturer of tin plate, with mills at Weirton, 
West Virginia, and Steubenville, Ohio. A pioneer in 
developing the electrolytic process for applying pro- 
tective coatings to steel, Weirton operates the world’s 
largest and fastest electrolytic plating lines. Products 
include a wide diversity of other finished steels. 








NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION—Coal mines and 
properties in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Kentucky, 
supplying high grade metallurgical coal for National's 
tremendous needs. Recently, coal resources were further 
expanded by the acquisition of a substantial interest in 
two large mining operations in the Pittsburgh area. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION—A unit of Great Lakes Steel, 
with plants at Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Originator and exclusive manufacturer of the famous 
Quonset buildings. Other principal products include 
Stran-Steel nailable framing for the building industry 
and Stran-Steel flooring for trucks and truck trailers. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION—Blast furnace 
division of National Steel, in Buffalo, New York. Its four 
furnaces augment the pig iron production of National’s 
eight other blast furnaces in Detroit and in Weirton, 
West Virginia. In addition, it is a leading producer of 
all grades of merchant pig iron for foundry use. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, 
Texas—A leading steel distributor in the Southwest, 
furnishing a wide variety of products to thousands of 
customers in a ten-state area. The huge plant and ware- 
house—a Quonset structure fabricated by the Stran-Steel 
Division—provides five acres of floor space under one roof. 
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CORPORATION NATIONAL 
PITTSBURGH, PA. STEEL 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 
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Cimneucal Wait Udeanted Hou Car / 


PACKA R D 


acme speaks in many ways—but 
never more eloquently than when you 
drive America’s new choice in the fine-car 
field—Packard for 1953! 

DESIGNED AND BUILT for those who want 
the very best, Packard offers you a selec- 
tion of seven distinguished models. 

HERE YESTERPAY’S TRADITIONS of crafts- 
manship join tomorrow’s engineering to 


NOW...ASK THE MAN 
See The Exciting New Packard CLIPPER For Big-Car Value At Medium-Car Cost 


bring you everything you have desired in 
a car—the incredible smoothness of the 
Packard ride, for example ... and the hush 
of the world’s highest-compression eight 
when “loafing” at sixty! 


IT IS SIGNIFICANT that Packard, which owes 
allegiance to no other brand name, builds 
the one car expressing real individuality— 
both its own and that of its owner. 


WHO OWNS ONE 





Gown by John Rich; setting, French & Co., New York City 


























FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


BERLIN....ROME....GUATEMALA....TEHERAN..ce 





>> Overseas headaches for President Eisenhower are multiplying. Any day 
now he may have to shift his attention from Korea to Berlin. 
In Berlin: Another blockade is shaping up. Another "air lift" may be 
needed. More U.S. aid is already being called for. Here's the situation: 
Around West Berlin, Communists are surveying border with Soviet Germany, 
preparing "death zone" to prevent movement in or out of West Berlin. 
Inside Berlin, Communists are restricting travel between east, west sectors, 
apparently getting ready to seal off East Berlin from West Berlin completely. 
Any new blockade will be rougher than last one. Last time, West Berliners 
could go in and out of East Berlin freely to jobs and homes, get to East Ger-= 
man farms for food. This won't be possible this time. 




















>> Moscow's purposes in another Berlin blockade appear to be these: 

Halt flow of refugees from East Germany into West Berlin, now running at 
rate of 1,000 a day. Refugees tend to be anti-Communist. Stop sabotage of East 
Berlin plants by anti-Communist West Berliners. Scare East Germans, show them 
there's no future in opposing Moscow. Scare West Germans away from ratifying 
European Army treaty. Force West out of Berlin, only big gap in Iron Curtain. 

So, Berliners expect blockade. But they refuse to be scared. They count 
on U.S. to help third of population on dole, help 100,000 refugees now in city. 




















>> War between Jews and Arabs will start up again in Palestine, if Moscow can 
provoke it. This is one of the things Moscow hopes to accomplish by blasts of 
propaganda soft-soaping Arabs, condemning Jews and Government of Israel. 

Arabs are being told Israel is in fact waging "cruel war of destruction" 
against Arabs in Palestine, evicting them from factories, seizing their land. 

Jews in U.S., at same time, are told that Israel is really anti-Jewish. 
Weird stuff, but Jewish Communists are being ordered to swallow it. 

Anti-Jewish Arabs will enjoy this Moscow propaganda, but aren't ready yet 
to fall into Stalin's arms. Egypt's Army, major force available against Jews, 
is leery of Moscow. Egypt is driving Cairo Communists to cover right now. 











>> Communist purges look more and more like Stalin's way of battening down 
hatches before a storm, preparing for trouble both inside and outside Russia. 
Purges, you'll notice, are breaking out simultaneously in Moscow and in most 
Satellite states. This isn't accidental. It means careful timing, planning. 
Behind planned purges.....There must be weaknesses that worry Stalin. One 
weakness is Stalin's secret police. They're admitted to be inefficient. Anoth- 
er weakness: Satellites are in bad economic shape, unready for war, unreliable 








(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


in a pinch. Purge can be defense measure, as it was in Moscow in the '30s. 
Fear of U.S. may now be major factor in Stalin's thinking. U.S. bases, as 
viewed from Moscow, encircle Russia. New U.S. Administration promises positive 
policy toward Moscow. Stalin may thus be uncertain what U.S. will do next. 
Any way yo. !~>>* atStalin's purges, they're a sign of weakness in Moscow, 
an indication that not everything is going Stalin's way in the cold war. 














>> In Rome, trend favors Premier De Gasperi, runs against Communists. 

Control of Italy in spring election is at stake. 

De Gasperi's :trategy is to push through Parliament electoral reform that 
gives Italy's middle-of-roaders fair chance to win election and govern. Idea 
is to assure Italy some stability, to avoid political example of France. 

Communist filibuster, 69 hours long, has failed. Odds are De Gasperi will 
push reform through, win later at polls. But it will be close, no sure thing. 











>> In Guatemala, in U.S. back yard, Communists can chalk up gain, apparently 
have clear sailing to ultimate control of Guatemala as a Communist state. 

Communists, in effect, have won the latest election to Congress. 

Opposition took a shellacking, now can do little in legislature. 

As things stand: It's a reform Government. No avowed Communists are in 
high places. But: Without Communist help, Government is powerless. Communists 
control labor unions, radio stations, official journals, plump for reforms that 
suit them. Communists are the real power behind the throne in Guatemala. 

Government's theory is that reformers, not Communists, will win out. 

Prospect is that Communists will take over whenever they're ready. 








>> To look at Stalin's chances of strengthening his East Europe empire..... 
Czechoslovakia is seriously run down. It used to be a rather rich nation. 
Rumania is a tough problem. Rumanians have learned countless ways to cheat 
Moscow of what's expected. Bulgaria isn't tamed yet. Peasants continue to fight 
collectivization. Hungary is more submissive, with intelligentsia liquidated. 
East Germany is far behind schedule on production, organization. 
Poland is most independent satellite. Moscow is worried by Polish spirit. 
Record throughout Eastern Europe: crop shortages, bad planning, Communist 
mismanagement, excessive industrialization, too much Soviet exploitation. 
Now, liquidation of abler, more intelligent Communists by purges means more 
bad planning, more mismanagement. Less economic strength, not more, is likely. 




















>> In London, you now hear warnings that Britain may lose out in Egypt the 
way it did in Iran. British Foreign Office, it's said, has blundered again. 
Britain had its chance a few weeks ago to close a deal with General Naguib ’ 
on both Suez and Sudan issues. But Anthony Eden, Foreign Secretary, figured 
Britain was strong enough to sit tight, force Naguib into a better deal. 
Instead: Naguib has now raised the ante, begun to talk more anti-British. 
Eden's choice now is to pay Naguib's higher price, or lose out altogether. 

















>> In Teheran, Premier Mossadegh's latest maneuvering adds up to this: 
He's Iran's strong man, most popular politician, far stronger than rivals. 
He can stay in power, apparently, as long as health permits. Oil deal, 

if made, will be Mossadegh's, nobody else's. U.S., Britain can be sure of this. 
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Fenced in by 


high operating 


cost S ? Your company’s printed 


materials may offer one easy way out. 


Undoubtedly, your catalogs, house organ or 
advertising folders are printed on enamel paper, 
That’s what gives them their crisp, sparkling 
appearance. But, today, it’s important to know 
what brand you’re using, because enamel papers of 
identical quality are no longer all the same price. 


Thanks to the modern enamel papermaking method 
Consolidated pioneered, Consolidated Enamels offer 
the very finest quality at 15 to 25% lower cost. 
This is simply the result of eliminating several costly 
manufacturing steps still necessary to other makers. 
We pass these substantial savings on to you. 


free ! The best way to check our story is to have your 
printer run Consolidated Enamel Papers on your next job under identical 
conditions with the paper you’re now using. We'll be glad to send a generous 
supply without obligation. You set up the test. You check the results. Okay? 
Then drop us a note on your company letterhead right now. We'll do the rest. 
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FIRST STOP—THE MOON? 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Is travel in outer space really 
possible—a trip to the moon, for instance? Sci- 
ence is getting closer to the key to space travel. 
Russia wants to send rockets to the moon. 
News dispatches report rocket and high-altitude 
experiments in U.S. Radio commentators take 
space travel for granted. 

To find out about space travel, a member of the 
Board of Editors of U.S. News & World Report 
went to Flagstaff, Ariz., to the 7,000-foot-high 
Lowell Observatory, which has led the world in 
study of Mars and discovered the planet Pluto. 








Interviewed were: V. M. Slipher, director of 
Lowell and a world authority on nebulae; E. C. 
Slipher, top authority on Mars; H. L. Johnson, 
specialist in the use of photography and electron- 
ics in astronomy; and Henry Giclas, expert on 
the use of photography and electronics in the 
detection of comets and asteroids. 

The four astronomers tell of the problems of 
establishing a space platform, of the dangers in 
going beyond the earth’s atmosphere, of the sun, 
stars and nebulae, gravity and “space clods.”’ The 
composite interview follows. 








Q Is the interest in space ships pure fantasy or 
might there be such things in time? 

A I think in time it can be worked out—that is, we 
can build space ships and have them go to the moon 
and even planets. But I don’t think it is going to hap- 
pen in the very near future—in the next few years, 
for example. 

Q It depends on the time, effort and amount of 
money spent? 

A Well, a lot of effort has to go into it before we 
can do it in a few years. 

Q How long would it take a man in a space ship to 
reach the nearest planet? 

A The time to the moon would probably be around 
10 hours, starting from an initial speed of seven miles 
per second. If he wanted to go to Mars, it would be 70 
days or more. Under present conditions, where the 
fuel is a limiting restriction, it takes several thousand 
tons of fuel in a multistage rocket to get even a 10-ton 
rocket into space, at least to the moon, and we would 
just barely get the rocket ship going fast enough to 
leave the earth and reach the moon. To get the rocket 
ship to go any faster or farther than that would re- 
quire fuel that would be just impossible to put aboard 
a rocket at the present time. 

Q Once in outer space, there is no reason why the 
space ship could not travel indefinitely without fuel, 
is there? 

A That is correct, but the slower it goes, the longer 
it takes to get somewhere. 

Q How long would it take, say, to reach the far- 
thermost planet? 

A You mean Pluto? It would take years—20 or 
more—something of that sort. It depends on how 
fast you go. 


Q People might die of old age en route? 

A At the present stage of the rocket, we just cannot 
think of going any farther than Venus, or Mars. I 
mean, that is just as far as we could think of get- 
ting now. 

Q Could not the moon serve as an intermediate 
point toward reaching outer space? 

A It would help because, if you could go to the 
moon and refuel your rocket, then you could take off 
from the moon where the gravity is only one sixth 
that of the earth, and therefore you don’t need as 
much fuel. I believe that is to be the first stage in any 
trip to Mars, the necessary step, otherwise you 
couldn’t make it. 

Q That is, the moon might serve the same purpose 
as a space platform? 

A You have to stop and refuel. 

Q Is an attempt to reach the moon justifiable 
scientifically, or is there interest merely because it is 
the body nearest the earth? 

A You would be justified, certainly, from many 
standpoints, not just that of space travel, but also so 
that we could find out what the surface of the moon is 
like. We really can do nothing more than just guess 
what the surface of the moon is like—that is, what the 
crust is like there—and it would help us on many of 
our investigations on the solar system or the abun- 
dance of elements in space to know more about the 
moon. 

Q Some people are talking about a space platform 
above the earth as a sort of superweapon to maintain 
peace on this planet. How far up would such a plat- 
form have to be to maintain its position in space? 

A Something around 10,000-miles, I think, or more. 
It depends on its speed in its orbit around the earth. 
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70 Days to Mars, Only 10 Hours to Moon... Big Problem— 


Fuel... How to Heat Space Ship . . . Puzzle of Cosmic Rays 


Q Would such a platform make it easier to study 
outer space? 

A It would have great astronomical advantages, 
since it would be above Earth’s atmosphere. There 
are a lot of investigations that we would like to make, 
and we could make them effectively if we did not have 
the interference of our atmosphere. 

Q How would people live on such a space platform? 

A They’d have to take all their living equipment 
with them. 

Q Could they tap solar energy? 

A That’s possible, I suppose, for heat and energy. 
The moon would seem to be the best space platform. 

Q Could an unmanned missile be sent up to be- 
come a satellite of the earth and receive signals or data 
from space that do not now reach the earth through 
its atmosphere? 

A It has been done, has it not, with the rockets at 
White Sands Proving Ground in New Mexico? We 
hear a little about it. They’ve sent the rockets up 
above Earth’s atmosphere and got ultraviolet spectro- 
grams of the sun. 

Q You mean, they have already obtained some of 
the data a space platform might be used to obtain? 

A Yes, it has happened. The moon is now being 
used in some degree 
and will doubtless be 


could read and understand, would probably give us a 
lot of knowledge of meteorological conditions and 
their cause here on Earth. 

Q The Russians are talking of sending rockets to 
the moon. Is such a project feasible? 

A Oh, I suppose so. If they spend enough money on 
it, and concentrate enough effort on it, it’s possible. 

Q What conditions would they have to overcome to 
take off from Earth? 

A Their first problem is to get up enough accelera- 
tion so that the terminal velocity exceeds seven miles 
per second, approximately, in order to leave Earth. 
It requires a lot of fuel. 

Q What if a Russian did get to the moon, what 
would he find there? Would there be air, or sound, or 
vegetation? 

A There would be no air, so far as we can tell. That 
is, so far as we can detect, there is no atmosphere on 
the moon. There would be no sound, and it seems 
very doubtful there would be any vegetation there 
under the circumstances. 

Q How cold would it be? Could he breathe? 

A He couldn’t breathe, with no air. So far as the 
temperature is concerned, it’s about the boiling tem- 
perature of water where the sun is shining on the 

moon, and it’s some- 





used more as ways de- 
velop and need is im- 
portant. 

Q Sunspots fre- 
quently disturb our 
weather and_ radio 
communication. Do the 
planets have a similar 
influence on weather? 

A We have no rea- 
son to believe that the 
planets would influ- 
ence the weather on 
Earth. But we must ex- 
pect to learn sometime 
that there are effects 
that are not yet recog- 
nizable to us. 

On the other hand, if 
we observe the planets, 
we really see what’s 
going on in their at- 
mosphere, and they 





Provide us with a sort 
of cloud map or weath- 
ft map which, if we 








CHILD TOUCHES SATURN . 
“We can build ships and . 
but | don’t think it will be in the very near future’ 


. ». MAN TOUCHES SPACE 
. . go to the moon... 


thing like 200 degrees 
below zero on the dark 
side. 

He’d be warm 
enough on the sunlit 
side, too cold on the 
other side. He would 
have to travel rapidly 
over the surface and 
keep just about at the 
sunrise edge of the 
moon, or the sunset 
edge. 

Q His ability to 
land and stay on the 
moon, then, would 
be pretty well limit- 
ed? 

A No, I think he 
could land on the 
moon, but he couldn’t 
get out of the space 
ship. But if he had a 
space ship, he could 
have it either warm or 
cold as he chose. 


—United Press, Defense Dept. 5 
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- « « ‘Canals on Mars appear to be something artificial’ 


Q If he could not get out of the space ship, how 
would he get about? 

A He couldn’t get out and walk around when there 
is no air. He would have to have some sort of space 
suit, and all those gadgets that people think about. 

Q What about gravity on the moon? It’s consider- 
ably less than on Earth, isn’t it? How would that af- 
fect a space ship or any attempt to explore the moon? 

A It would make it considerably easier to land 
and take off, of course. It would facilitate walking 
around the moon if one had a big space suit to walk 
around in. 


Earth's Protection: Atmosphere 

Q Without an atmosphere around the moon to 
protect it from meteor bombardment—the way Earth 
is protected—wouldn’t you get hit by countless par- 
ticles dropping from space? 

A That is a definite problem that must be con- 
sidered. Space is very empty. Yet there are myriads 
of very small particles of matter sailing through it at 
terrific speeds, 20 to 60 miles per second. They would 
have terrific destructive power if encountered. Even 
a pellet weighing no more than a grain would hit sev- 
eral times harder than a.50-caliber machine-gun bul- 
let. The gravitational attraction of the moon, or 
planets, draws down a constant rain of these danger- 
ous “space clods.” 

Q Is there life on the stars or planets? 

A Stars, one could say right off, are too hot. A star 
is a sun; a sun is a star. The temperature is about 6,000 
degrees absolute: that’s just too hot for life at all. 
And planets of the solar system: there aren’t many 
which would be able to support life. 

Q How do you know? 

A Because, speaking generally, to support life, a 
planet must have a reasonable surface temperature 
(say somewhere below the normal boiling point of 
water and at least rising above the freezing point part 
of the time), plus some water and oxygen in its at- 
mosphere. On this basis all the planets are ruled out 
except possibly Venus and Mars. 

Q If there is life, is it conceivable that it is human 
life comparable to Earth life? 

A As regards surface temperature alone, both 
Venus and Mars would seem to favor the existence of 
some form of life. But, owing to the scarcity of free 
oxygen in the Martian atmosphere, animal life as we 
know it on earth seems doubtful. With evidence of 
some water on Mars, plant life there appears possible 
and probable, but not animal life as we know it on 
Earth owing to the virtual absence of oxygen in the 
planet’s atmosphere. In the changing dark greenish 
areas on Mars, which wax and wane in unison with 
the Martian seasons, astronomers believe they are 
witnessing the annual growth and disappearance of 
vegetation. 


Q Life on earth developed gradually as conditions 
changed. Does the same possibility exist on another 
planet? 

A Yes, I think that’s quite possible. 

Q Recently a funny-looking fish, a living relic of 
one of the first organisms to creep out of the sea onto 
land, was caught off the southeast coast of Africa, 
Could not the same evolution come about, say, on 
Venus in time to come? 

A That seems unlikely considering the chemical 
composition of its atmosphere—a complete lack of 
oxygen and wate: so far as we can tell, and the pres- 
ence of a large amount of other things that shouldn’t 
be there if life is to develop. It’s just a different sort 
of planet from ours, that’s all. 

Q You mean Venus does not have conditions which 
might in time give it the same sort of life as on Earth? 

A It doesn’t seem likely that it could evolve in the 
same way as Earth has. Earth evolved an atmosphere 
that now supports life. Venus is beyond that stage. 

Q Since vegetable life is essential to animal life, 
does the supposed existence of vegetation as shown in 
the dark blue-green areas on Mars make it a logical 
candidate for animal life? 

A The little oxygen in the atmosphere there might 


‘support plants because they don’t require oxygen in 


large quantities. You might have vegetable life for 
a limited period without the presence of animal life. 
I think that’s quite possible. 

Q Are the “canals” on Mars an indication of animal 
life? 

A They are supposedly the work of intelligent 
life. Their geometric character does not permit an ex- 
planation of them on a natural basis. They appear to 
be something that’s artificial. 

Q Do different conditions on another planet mean 
that life could take a form beyond our present com- 
prehension? 

A I think that we shouldn’t narrow the possibility 
of life on other planets, and other stars’ planetary sys- 
tems, and base that too closely upon our own experi- 
ence with the development and conditions of. life on 
Earth. 


When Life Will End— 

Q Are conditions on Earth changing so that life 
here will some day die out? 

A Presumably that will happen, yes. 

Q How long will that take? 

A The best guess we can make as to how long this 
will take is in the order of a billion years or so. The 
principal cause would be the change in energy output 
of the sun. According to the most modern ideas on the 
subject, the sun’s heat would increase in that time and 
make Earth so hot that life would be impossible. 

Q Where does space begin? 
A Space is everywhere. 
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18TH CENTURY FANCY: ‘SPACE TRAVEL’ 
A bevy of birds carried this fictional man to the moon, 
where he met the highly civilized ‘‘chicken people” 
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19TH CENTURY DREAM: ‘BOMB FERRY’ 
An ingenious inventor proposed to_load passengers 
into a large cannon and shoot them into space 








-Bettmann Archive, United Press 


20TH CENTURY FORECAST: "TRAVEL BUREAU’ 
A New York museum books not-so-improbable flights 
into space, leaving Central Park on March 15, 1975 
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,.. ‘True space travel begins tens of millions of miles out’ 


The matter of determining what you mean by space 
depends on what definition you want. If you’re think- 
ing of the place where life such as we know it could 
no longer exist, then you would have to say that space 
begins about 50,000 or 55,000 feet above Earth. If you 
are considering space as used by the scientists, then 
that’s clearly out beyond the atmosphere of Earth, 
which is 250 to 500 miles up. 

Q At what point above Earth does true space travel 
begin so that a space ship can go off away from Earth? 

A The boundary of that would be where Earth’s 
gravitation is overcome, or lost track of, by reason of 
the fact that other bodies begin to pull your space’ 
ship. 

Q Would that be several thousand miles out—or 
how far? 

A Yes, it would be tens of millions of miles out, 
probably. At 12,000 miles up, one pound weighs one 
ounce. 

Q Is space filled with energy from the sun’s rays? 

A Oh yes, in the form of light. It’s there, and some- 
thing has to intercept it, of course, before it can pro- 
duce heat. 


Heat Is Danger to Space Ship 

Q Would heat be an obstacle to a space ship? 
Might it burn up? 

A Yes, it would, unless there were proper insula- 
tion, because the radiation of our sun out in the imme- 
diate upper space would be very hot. 

You are, of course, eliminating the necessity of hav- 
ing to heat your space ship. That is, the sun is shining 
out there, and you may get all the heat you want, and 
then some. One idea of temperature control on a 
space ship is to put a mirror surface on one half, and 
black on the other half, and put the side of the ship to 
the sun’s surface to give the temperature desired. Pro- 
fessor Piccard did that with his balloon. 

Q Would space meteors and particles endanger a 
missile or space ship? 

A Space is practically empty. 

Q There is no real danger then of running into 
something? 

A Oh, practically none. 

Q Have you ever seen any “flying saucers” or what 
others have reported as “flying saucers”? 

A No. none of us have observed any such objects. 

Q What is your explanation of these phenomena? 

A All those which could be identified consisted of 
high-flying planes, weather balloons, the planet Venus, 
or meteors. 

Q Could they be guided missiles? 

A It is common knowledge that the military is 
experimenting with such devices, but the widespread 
distribution of the reports of “flying saucers” cannot 
be accounted for in this way. 


(Continued on next page) 

















Q Is something strange going on in the sky? 

A We doubt that anything mysterious is going on in 
the sky. Our military department has investigated a 
vast number of these reports of “flying saucers” 
without finding any concrete evidence of real objects, 
except those enumerated above. 

The thought that they may come from Mars or 
another planet is a bit too fanciful for credence. The 
suggestion that they are flying missiles of a new 
character, being projected into our skies by Russia 
or our own country, also smacks of unreality, because 
no object or debris of one has ever come down to 
Earth to furnish the essential substance of this idea. 
However, if real objects of unknown character are 
pervading our skies, we must conclude that they con- 
sist of some man-made device. 

Q What are some of the dangers of space travel— 
ultraviolet rays and glare, or the lack of air, the lack 
of weight, no gravity? 

A Well, ultraviolet radiation might cause trouble. 
We also don’t know the effects of cosmic rays—that 
is, just how intense they are. We just don’t know that 
at all. 

Q Well, then, we really ought to find some means 
of exploring outer space first before— 

A They have probably made such measurements 
already. 

As a matter of fact, we on the Earth’s surface are 
shielded a great deal more than we realize. There is a 
lot of energy that the stars radiate into space that we 
haven’t been able to study, and it’s the radiation rather 
than the actual ability to see that’s important to us. 
We have a pretty good notion of the short-wave- 
length end of the spectrum, but about the long wave 
length we don’t yet know anywhere near all the facts. 


Problem of ‘No Weight’ 

Q What about the problem of losing weight, of hav- 
ing no weight? What sort of adjustment would that 
mean for people in a space ship? 

A That, of course, is a biological question, and it 
seems to me one of the most serious ones. It’s a ques- 
tion of maintaining their sense of equilibrium, and it 
will undoubtedly involve their mental capacities. We 
would have major adjustments to make, mentally and 
physically. It’s hard to say what would happen, but 
you’ve got to think about it. 

Q What, in simple terms, is known that wasn’t 
known about outer space, say 50 years ago? Have any 
previous theories been disproved? 

A In 1909 Flagstaff proved the presence of free ele- 
ments of calcium and sodium floating in interstellar 
space, and in 1928 that sodium is high in the Earth’s 
atmosphere. It was previously thought space was free 
of such scattered matter, but more recently it has 
been found more such matter is there—enough to 
change measurably the color of some stars. 


. « « ‘We doubt that anything mysterious is going on in the sky’ 





Another of the things we could mention is that we 
have larger telescopes, that we can look farther out 
into space. Flagstaff’s discovery that the spiral nebu- 
lae were by far the speediest bodies in the heavens— 
flying at least 25 times as swiftly as do the stars— 
proved these bodies filled outer space a thousandfold 
more voluminously than previously dreamed possi- 
ble. And now comes the great 200-inch Palomar tele- 
scope and enlarges space a hundredfold again. 

And there are other developments. One of them is 
the advent of electronics into astronomy. We now 
can measure the brightness of stars with 10 times the 
accuracy with which we could measure them perhaps 
25 years ago. This is an important advance. 


Does U. S. Know More Than Others? 


Q Do we in this country know any more about 
space than anybody else? 

A I doubt that we know very much more than the 
others. 

Q Haven't we the biggest telescopes, the best tools? 

A We have the biggest telescopes, that is true, but 
on the other hand the results of the findings with 
these telescopes are almost always published in the 
free journals and all the scientists in the other coun- 
tries have free access to them so that, if we find out 
something, it isn’t long before others know about it. 
And we learn what they do the same way. 

Q Is a bigger telescope alone necessary as a means 
to new discoveries? Was not the planet Pluto discovered 
right here at Lowell Observatory in 1930 with a 13- 
inch telescope? 

A A large telescope isn’t always needed. It depends 
entirely on the problem you are working on. For 
some, like the Pluto discovery, a large telescope was 
not necessary, but other things were necessary. 

Q What other things? 

A The first thing necessary was a considerable con- 
centration on theory and computation of the posi- 
tion of Pluto so that you could point the telescope at 
the correct position in the sky. That indeed was the 
most important one. 

Another one was to have a blink microscope for 
checking the motion of the object by looking at two 
plates to see if the object had moved. 

Q How far can the 200-inch Palomar telescope see 
into space? 

A The figure they give is about 1 billion light years. 

Q What is a light year? 

A The distance light travels in one year at 186,000 
miles per second, or 6 million million miles. 

Q Of what special use is that giant telescope? 

A Their specialty at Mount Wilson Observatory is 
the observation of the extragalactic nebulae, of 
galaxies, which are enormous distances from the earth. 
Since that cannot be done with any smaller telescope, 
they are certainly getting some results which cannot 
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..- ‘It seems likely that there are other solar systems’ 


be obtained anywhere else. They are making observa- 
tions on the expanding universe, first discovered at 
Flagstaff in receding nebulae. And they are planning 
to use it to study the “red shift.” 

Q What is that? 

A By red shift we mean the same effect with regard 
to light as occurs with a train whistle when the train 
has passed you and has gone away. The train whistle 
sounds lower than if it stands still. The same thing 
occurs with light, only in this case, the light becomes 
redder when it is moving away than if the light were 
standing still. 

At Palomar, they really use the 200-inch telescope 
to reach very much more distant objects, and there- 
fore to get more reliable, safer samples of what our 
universe is composed of. And, of course, there will be 
much made of that study by means of spectrum anal- 
ysis. These objects are so very faint that we must use 
a very large telescope to study light that comes from 
them. The faintest ones so far studied are more than 1 
million times fainter than the faintest stars that can 
be seen without a telescope on the clearest night. 

Also, owing to the great power of this telescope, it 
will undoubtedly be used to resolve the long-standing 
question of the canals on Mars at the first favorable 
opportunity. 


Moon Seems 500 Miles Away 


Q How small an object, say on the moon, could the 
Palomar telescope see? 

A Theoretically, if they use the maximum power, 
they should be able to bring the moon to within about 
25 miles of the Earth. But since we have to look 
through our own atmosphere—and it’s almost always 
more or less disturbed—it would be more like 500 
or 1,000 miles. 

Q Will we ever be able to see the planets of other 
stars, if they exist, or can we predict them mathe- 
matically, as Neptune and Pluto were predicted and 
subsequently discovered? 

A That has already been done—I mean finding the 
planet of another star. “61 Cygnae” is a double star. 
It has been found that one of these stars oscillates 
back and forth very slightly, and the interpretation 
therefor is that the star has a nonluminous companion 
or planet about 13 times larger than Jupiter, which 
is 1,300 times as large as the Earth. This is a problem 
very similar to that solved in the prediction of Nep- 
tune and Pluto. 

Q Might not a solar system such as ours exist, and 
with it the possibility of a planet or planets with 
conditions conducive to formation of life? 

A It seems very likely that there would be other 
solar systems about some of the distant stars, although 
we don’t exactly know of any at the present time. 

There is nothing unique about our sun, and I sup- 
pose there is no reason to think there is anything 
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unique about our planetary system. It’s just one of 
countless other stars, any one of which could have a 
planetary family. 

Maybe we should say this: that if we could go to our 
nearest neighboring star and take all our scientific 
equipment with us, and look back at our solar system, 
we wouldn’t see anything here in the way of planets 
or find out anything about whether our sun was a par- 
ent of a family of planets. Un a scale where the moon 
is only seven inches away, instead of its actual 238,000 
miles, the nearest star is 8,000 miles away. 

Q Do these other systems bear any relationship to 
each other and to our solar system in their form, their 
behavior, speed or direction of travel—in the basic 
laws that they follow? 

A Yes, I think we would expect that the same forces 
and the same behavior would exist in other planetary 
systems. 


Planets, Stars—Same Elements 

Q Are the moon, planets and stars made up of the 
same kind of matter, the same 92 natural elements 
known on Earth? 

A That they are—identical. Except that in the stars 
and planets they are in different abundances compared 
with the Earth’s ratio of abundances of certain 
elements. Jupiter, for example, has more helium and 
hydrogen, and the stars, of course, have more of that. 
But they do have the same elements. 

It is easy to analyze the chemicals in the distant 
stars, and we have found not a single new element. 
They do not look the same, but they are the same ele- 
ments when we investigate them. Helium, for example, 
was found on the sun about 1870, long before it was 
found on the Earth, in 1897, by Sir William Ramsey 
in a chemical laboratory. 

Q Is there any key mystery in the field of astron- 
omy which, if solved, would unlock the secrets of 
space? What do astronomers most want to learn? 

A Each astronomer has special fields of endeavor. 
But what all scientists want to know is the nature of 
the universe, its basic laws, how it began. 

Q If the universe is expanding, are we able to keep 
up with it scientifically? 

A We certainly have so far, because we haven’t 
been observing the extragalactic nebulae very long— 
a matter of 50 or 60 years, something of that sort— 
whereas the relative expansion of the universe, at the 
rate at which it is going now, is almost negligible dur- 
ing that period. While these extragalactic nebulae are 
receding at very high velocities—it appears to be at 
10,000 or 20,000 miles per second—nevertheless the 
whole universe is so large that this velocity doesn’t 
get you very far in a matter of 50 years. 

Q Man, and the earth he lives on, after all, then, 
are but puny specks in space? 

A That they are, indeed. 
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FOR ‘THE MESS IN EUROPE’: Aldrich, Conant, Dillon ) 
To Be Ike’s ‘Right Hands’ in England, Germany, France 


Two bankers and a university presi- 
dent have been given the delicate and 
vital assignment of mending America’s 
badly worn relations with the nations of 
Western Europe. These men have a 
dificult and important job cut out for 
them. They are: 
> Winthrop W. Aldrich, board chair- 
man of the Chase National Bank for 20 
years, a financier with a long record of 
stalwart friendship for England, who 
goes to London as Ambassador with the 
task of helping two allies understand 
each other’s motives and attitudes. 
> Dr. James Bryant Conant, now pres- 
ident emeritus of Harvard, a scientist 
who contributed materially to the devel- 
opment of the atomic bomb, who be- 
comes High Commissioner to Germany, 
assigned to keep Western Germany firm- 
ly in the anti-Communist orbit, and to 
help promote a strong German Army. 
> C. Douglas Dillon, for two decades an 
investment banker with world-wide in- 
terests, who takes over as Ambassador 
at Paris with the job of allaying French 
fears of a growingly powerful Germany 
and of obtaining more vigorous French 
co-operation toward European unity. 

The work and problems of the three 


diplomats interlock. The efforts of. all 
have a common objective: advancement 
of President Eisenhower’s plan for a 
closely integrated, well-armed Europe, 
prepared, with U.S. help, to rise to its 
own defense against any Russian attack. 

All three, moreover, face a_ single 
blunt fact: American relations with Eng- 
land, France and Germany have de- 
teriorated in recent months. Suspicions, 
misunderstanding, jealousies have arisen. 
Building a European Army is far behind 
schedule. U.S. plans for Europe are 
near collapse, and reversing this trend 
will not prove easy. 

In England, there is growing resent- 
ment at dependence on the U.S., grow- 
ing fear that American policies under the 
new Administration might pull England 
into another war. Many in Congress have 
been affronted by responsible British 
statements that a deadlock in Korea is 
better than a defeat, that the very act of 
intervention there did enough to improve 
the chances of peace, that America must 
save its strength for use in Europe, not 
squander it in the Far East. 

Such an attitude is disquieting to 
many Americans. They see little prospect 
of increased British assistance in Korea. 





DILLON—TO PARIS 
- « - nationalism to combat 


ALDRICH—TO LONDON 
... resentments to soothe 





They dislike Britain’s tolerant attitude J | 
toward trade with Iron Curtain countries. 


toward recognition of Red China, and i 
British patience with Communists at fy 
home, in trade-unions and_ other po- f 
sitions of leverage. y 
Mr. Aldrich recognizes these strains 
as he moves from finance to diplomacy, t! 
He has visited England on many occa. t 
sions, knows the country and is on terms I 


of intimacy with the nation’s leaders, of § 
both parties. The latter, in turn, know & y 
Mr. Aldrich as an outspoken friend of I 
England. During World War II, he was & , 
president of the British War Relief So. 
ciety. In 1946, he strongly advocated the 


3.75-billion-dollar loan to Great Britain, J | 
He backed the Marshall Plan. ( 

As a financier with international con J ¢ 
nections, Mr. Aldrich has a basic under § , 
standing of the economic difficulties of J, 
the British-American alliance. His eco § 
nomic views are pronouncedly conserva § 
tive. His father, Nelson W. Aldrich, wa 
a conservative power in the Senate. The § 


son may be expected to do what he can 
to support the British plea for “trade, not Jf, 
aid,” an opportunity to earn the dollars J y 
Britain needs by selling products here 
rather than receiving dollars as grants. 















‘ —Wide Waal Photos 
CONANT—TO BONN 
... defenses to build 
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Mr. Aldrich, 67, studied law at Har- 
yard but turned to banking, became head 
— } of Chase National, one of the world’s 
biggest financial institutions, at the age 
of 47. He stoutly opposed New Deal 
and “Fair Deal” policies. He was an 
early advocate of General Eisenhower 
for the Presidency, and, as a member of 
the Republican National Committee’s 
Finance Committee, was helpful in col- 
ude | lecting campaign contributions. 

ries, His view of the U.S.-British problem 
and is said to be that the two nations are 
at mutually dependent, that a working 
po- | partnership can be developed. But. it 
will not be easy. 


‘ins In Western Germany, Dr. Conant is 
acy, & to find a country increasingly produc- 
CCa- tive and eager to attain its own inde- 


rms pendence. The West Germans are con- 
s, of BE stantly propagandized by the Russians, 
now § who hold up the lure of merging the 


1 of fF present occupation zones, creating a 
was — united Germany again. 
So- At the same time it becomes clear 
| the that, because of French weakness, the 
tain. U.S. must turn increasingly to West 
Germany in its plans for defense against 
con- the Russians. This means raising a Ger- 
ider- man Army. The U.S. is ready to equip 
s of B such an army, has the matériel already 
eco: § stockpiled. To pull out U.S. troops be- 
erva- fore this is done would leave an un- 


was § defended area into which Russian di- 
The § visions could march at will. 
> Call But the French, filled with ancient 
, not § fears and animosities, object. And the 
illas Ff West Germans, realizing their key po- 
here § sition in U.S. plans, are calling for new 
ants. § concessions. Resolving these conflicts is 
the job ahead for Dr. Conant. 

The new High Commissioner spent 
eight months in Germany in 1925, 
studying methods of research and _ in- 
struction there. There is no record of 
any further intimate association with 
German problems. But Dr. Conant is 















interest in that countrv and to be in com- 
plete agreement with Administration 
plans, although he once backed the idea 
of a demilitarized and neutralized Ger- 
many. 

As a scientist and educator, Dr. Co- 
nant, 59, has a high standing. He went 
through Harvard in three vears and on to 
4 Ph.D. in chemical research. He stayed 
atthe university as an instructor. His 
tis was rapid, and at 40 he became 












was in Government service developing 
poisonous gases, and in World War II 
he was intimately associated with de- 
Véloping the atomic bomb. 
In the opinion of some observers, the 
of European defense may have to 
be settled in West Germany during Dr. 
Conant’s tour there. This gives him a key 
Pesition in the history of the conflict be- 
moor een Communism and the Western 
democracies, 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Hatvard’s president. In World War I he. 
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gets your problems. Its printed tape is permanent evidence 
of your calculations involving multiplication, division, ad- 
dition, subtraction—and various combinations of these op- 
erations. Take the tape from your files and there are your 
figures, with sub-totals and totals emphasized in red. 
Credit balance too, of course—a complete printed record. 
See the many practical advantages of the Olivetti, includ- 
ing separate keyboard for unique automatic short-cut 
multiplication. Olivetti Corporation of America, 580 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36. Over 300 sales-service points 
throughout the United States. 
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Rafter-high storage of bulky boxed cereals 
at Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Don't let production go hungry 


Put machines and manpower on a peak-output diet—by speed- 
ing the feeding of materials all along your production line. 
Check with the man in charge of your plant’s in-process han- 
dling as to how it can best be done. Most likely you'll find him 
ready with a recommendation that includes installation of 
Towmotor Mass Handling. You'll find facts that well support its 
soundness in the new Towmotor booklet, ““Man-Hour Thieves.” 
Write for your copy. Towmotor Corporation, Div. 301A, 1226 
E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. Representatives in all principal 
cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 
SINCE 1919 
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..- Nationalism in France 
will test new Ambassador 


In France, Mr. Dillon assumes prob. 
lems of great difficulty. The trend of 
thinking there is against European unity, 
away from co-operation and_ toward 
French nationalism. More British co- -Op- 
eration is demanded. Opposition to , 
German Army, or to a European Army 
with German troops, has increased, 
American aid is welcomed, but condi. 
tions of American leadership are te. 
sented. The make-up of the new French 
Government gives authority to these 
points of view. 

What can be done to remedy this situa. 
tion, by Mr. Dillon or by those in Wash. 
ington, is a subject of much worried 
speculation. Mr. Dillon is a man of tact 
and patience, one always ready to ey. 
plain and soothe. Tact, patience and 
soothing, however, may not be enough, 

Like Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Dillon is hardly 
a stranger to the country to which he js 
assigned. He is an internationalist from 
every point of view. He was born in 
Switzerland, where his American parents 
were residing. His father was Clarence 
Dillon, a founder of Dillon, Read & Co, 
investment bankers with accounts around 
the world. 

After Groton and Harvard, the young. 
er Dillon in 1931 bought a seat on the 
New York Stock Exchange for $185,000, 
was a floor trader until 1936. In 1938 
he became a vice president of Dillon, 
Read & Co., and in 1946 chairman of the 
board. At the same time he has been 
active in the affairs of numerous chari- 
table and civic organizations. 

In addition, Mr. Dillon became inter. 
ested in politics a few years ago. A) 
treasurer of a New Jersey group seeking 
to elect General Eisenhower to the 
Presidency he came early into conflict 
with the forces of Senator Robert A. 
Taft. Publicly, Mr. Dillon appealed to 
Democrats and Republicans alike to vote 
for Ike in the primary. Ultimately, Sena- 
tor Taft withdrew from this contest. 

Like most Eisenhower appointees, Mr. 
Dillon has been successful in numerous 
undertakings. But France will be a tes 
of his capabilities, many think, especial 
ly, if, as is expected, Ike decides to go 
ahead with building a German Army, 
whether France likes it or not. 

Ambassadors often have been chosen 
from among wealthy men who have 
been helpful to the party in power. 
Some, not all, have been men of ability. 
Two of the present three, Mr. Aldrich and 
Mr. Dillon, follow the pattern of politi 

cal choice. All, including Dr. Conait, 
are men of demonstrated ability. But, a 
taining Ike’s objectives in Europe, the 
consensus is, may require miracle workes. 
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IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 
ob- 
of 
He 
. 24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Op- Washington, D. C. 
ya 
my 
ed, 
idi- ; 
“a Better act fast on your reservations if you are planning a trip to Europe 
nch this year. Lots of people are getting in ahead of you. Space on ships and 
ig airplanes is limited. Hotels in Europe are selling out. 
ua- It's apparent now that 1953 will be a record year for travel abroad. 


sh- 
os TRAVEL TIPS. This from sources that are well informed on travel: 

eX: The big travel agencies have booked a good deal of ship and plane space for 
z months well into the summer. That's one of the reasons why transportation 

dly lines, for certain crossings, are sold out. If you fail to get what you want 
e€ is from the lines themselves, you might look into what the agencies can offer. 
7 You don't have much chance of getting to London for the coronation of 

ants Britain's Queen Elizabeth, if you haven't made reservations already. Even if 
“0 you get travel space, you'll find London hotels booked solid. May and June are 


20,, 











und closed months, so far as England is concerned. 
American travel in Europe this year will be an estimated 20 per cent 
Yd greater than in 1952, and that was a big year. 
100, 
138, YOUR TRAVEL BUDGET. A vacation in Europe will cost little more, if 
“ any, in 1953 than in 1952, despite higher demand for accommodations. 
eel Figure on a range of $900 to $3,000 per person for 30 days--depending 
at on how you travel, where you eat and sleep, what you do for amusement. 
ter: The following range of prices will give you some guidance: 
A Ship fares: First class, round trip, $730 to $1,000; second class, 
+ $450 to $520; tourist class, about $330. 
flict Plane fares: First class, $700 to $750; tourist, about $400. 
" Hotels: Single room, $4 to $10 a day; double room, $8 to $20. 
vote Train fares in Europe: In coaches, cheaper than U.S. fares; in bed- 
ena rooms on sleeping cars, considerably higher than in U.S. 
Mr Best available estimate is that the average American can get first- 
rOus class accommodations and keep his spending down to about $20 a day, covering 
a food, lodging, transportation and incidentals for the time he is in Europe. 
) 90 That's an average. It does not, of course, allow much leeway for extras-- 
rmy, theater tickets, night clubs or other amusements. 


osell 


have TAX RETURNS. To avoid trouble on your 1952 tax return, due in mid-March, 





wel. be sure that all the deductions you claim are legal. Many people, unfamiliar 

ye with tax law, go astray. Here are some examples of illegal deductions that show 
olit: up frequently on personal tax returns-- 

e Federal excises: They are not deductible. State sales taxes are. 

the 

kers. (over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE-- (Continued) 

Contributions to individuals: These are considered personal expenses, and 
cannot be charged off. You can deduct donations to organized charity. 

Expense. of travel to and from work: Commutation tickets, for instance, are 
ruled out as deductions. This cost is personal, not a business expense. 

Cost of domestic servants: Even if a family must hire a maid to attend the 
children while mother works, the maid's wages are not deductible. 

Expense of education: But note this, under a recent ruling, a teacher can 
deduct such expense if additional schooling is necessary to keep her present 
position. That doesn't apply if the purpose is to get a better job. 

Entertainment of friends: Rules on deducting entertainment cost are very hor 
Strict. You must be able to show that such cost is "ordinary and necessary." 

Travel for a rest: If your trip is Simply for a change or rest, even if cau 
ordered by the doctor, you can't charge off the cost as a medical expense. wh 

Losses due to carelessness: For example, if your wife loses her diamond a 
ring by leaving it in a washroom, you can't take a deduction for it. ss 

NEW TAX GUIDE. If your tax situation is complicated, you probably 
need more detailed information than is provided by the regular instructions ma 
that came with your return blank. You might do well to get a copy of the sig 

Treasury's 48-page booklet entitled "Your Federal Income Tax." The 1952 in 

edition, just out, can be had by writing the Superintendent of Documents, ! 

Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price: 25 cents a copy. pri 

ne\ 

HOUSES FOR TRADE. People who are thinking of buying or building new homes thi 
might do well to consider the possibility of simply trading in their old houses. . 

Builders, more and more, are going in for this system of taking used houses jus 
in trade. It works very much like the automobile business. The buyer turns in se 
his old house, and gets credit for it toward the price of the new home. dex 

fea 

RESERVES. It is not widely known, but many Reservists--not National a 
Guardsmen--who were placed automatically in the Ready Reserves on January 1 are pr 
entitled, upon their own request, to be transferred to the Standby Reserves. 

By getting such a transfer, these men can protect themselves against being f 
called to active duty unless Congress declares another war or emergency. Ready th 
Reserves can be called up during the present emergency by presidential order. hi 
A Reservist who transfers is likely to lose his drill pay. as 

Under a provision of the new Armed Forces Reserve Act, a man is eligible ch 
for transfer to Standby Reserves if he meets one of these conditions: cli 

1. He has served on active duty for five years or more. ne 

2. His active-duty time plus the period in which he has participated | M 
satisfactorily in Reserve training add up to five years or more. 3 

3. He served at least one year on active duty during World War II, and pe 
another year or more since the outbreak of the Korean war. " 

1 

WEATHER. Between now and mid-February, according to the latest long-range le 
forecast of the U.S. Weather Bureau: ™ 

Areas between the Continental Divide and the Appalachians will be colder 01 
than normal for this season. Both coasts will be warmer than normal. ' 

Considerable snow and rain are forecast for most of the eastern half of 01 
the nation. Less than normal precipitation is expected in the West. Ce 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 








SOME PRICES CRACK: 


DEFLATION AHEAD? 


How big a problem does Eisen- 
hower face in commodity prices? 

Falling prices at wholesale are 
causing concern. Declines in a 
whole series of commodities 
awaken problems the average 
citizen doesn’t see. Talk of de- 
flation is bobbing up. 

Actually the present price sag 
may be about over. There is no 
sign of an important early drop 
in cost of living. 


A whole series of bad breaks in 
prices of commodities is giving the 
new Eisenhower Administration some- 
thing to worry about in its first days 
in office. 

There are visions of a farm problem 
just over the horizon. Countries abroad, 
dependent upon raw materials, are issu- 
ing cries of anguish as returns in dollars 
decline because of falling prices. The 
fear is that deflation may be setting in, 
to generate a whole series of new prob- 
lems even harder to deal with than the 
problems of inflation. 

These problems are not yet apparent 
to the ordinary householder. Retail 
prices have not yet reflected much of 
the drop in wholesale prices. Food 
prices are down only slightly from their 
high level. Clothing prices are almost 
as high as they have been, and rents and 
charges for utilities are increasing. 

Actually, there are signs that the de- 
cline in prices of raw materials may be 
nearing an end—at least temporarily. 
Many farm commodities are selling at 
prices below the level at which the 
Government is required by law to ‘sup- 
port them. A number of other raw ma- 
terials have had price declines so severe 
| that a natural rebound is to be expected. 
| Further drastic declines from present 
| levels are not looked for in the months 
immediately ahead, although the down- 
trend is likely to resume when defense 
outlays and private investment decline. 

The price drop since early 1951 al- 
ready has gone far. Commodities traded 
on spot markets—so-called sensitive 
commodities—are down a third, on the 

(Continued on page 68) 
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bE HIGH 
$2.00 


How Prices Have Come Down 


CORN (bv.) 


Post-Korean 





NOW he 
$1.60 





COTTON (b.) 


Post-Korean 


HIGH 
45.2 cents 
NOW XY 
32.3 cents 








BURLAP (yc.) 


Post-Korean 
QQ HIGH 
35 cents 





he 


NOW 
12.2 cents 


HIDES (ib.) 


Post-Korean 


HIGH 
43.5 cents 


NOW 
16 cents 








WOOL (ib.) 


: Post-Korean ~ 
HIGH 
$4.35 





NOW 
$1.98 


HOGS (100 Ibs.) 
$25.25 


$19.25 

















STEERS (100 tbs.) 


Post-Korean 
HIGH 
$37.87 





NOW 
$29.50 y 








RUBBER (ib.) 
Post-Korean 
HIGH 
87.5 cents 


Zon 


NOW 
29 cents 

















Source: BLS 
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HERE’S 





Che Shamrock 


AND A 
WELCOME 


WW 1 TD &. 


AS TEXAS 


Special week-end 
rates for rooms. 


Ferre Shamrock 


HOUSTON 


GLENN McCARTHY, President 
M. JACK FERRELL, Managing Director 





| get 
SKILLED LABOR 
plus 
“VACATION LIVING” 


in 
RHODE ISLAND 


A versatile labor force, close at hand and 
willing to work, plus year-’round “Vacation 
Living” is yours when you locate your plant 
in Rhode Island. 


This valuable surplus of skilled, intelli- 
gent labor is the result of the same economic 
pressures which have caused competitive 
labor shortages in other sections. Rural and 
small town living opportunities near fishing, 
sailing, hunting, etc. are within a half hour 
of manufacturing areas. 


Good plant sites, favorable taxes and wage 
rates, ample power. For complete informa- 
tion on these and other highly competitive 
advantages which Rhode Island offers you, 
write today. 


Rhode Island Development Council. 
Room 322, State House 
Providence, R. |. 
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Special Report 





... Rubber, hides, wool 
have taken big drop 


average, from the high point reached 
after the Korean war started. Those 
prices now average about 10 per cent 
under the pre-Korean-war level. 

Some individual commodity prices 
have taken a much sharper fall from the 
peak. Rubber sells for about a third of 
its peak price. Hides are down from 43.5 
cents a pound to 16 cents. Wool is off 
from $4.35 a pound to $1.98. The chart 
on page 67 shows what has happened to 
prices of important commodities. There 
are signs, however, that the price de- 
clines have about run their course. 

Farm commodities have led the price 
decline in recent months, but they are 
not expected to go much lower. In mid- 
January, farmers were getting less than 
the Government’s official support price 
for wheat, cotton, corn, flaxseed, tobacco, 
wool, and peanuts. Now price supports 
are coming into play. A record volume 
of wheat—450 million bushels—is going 
under Government loan. Cotton under 
price supports amounts to 1.4 million 
bales, with Government to get more 
cotton as it supports the market. Corn 
marketings are down sharply, indicating 
that this grain, too, is going to the Gov- 
ernment under price-support programs. 
Government also is taking large quanti- 
ties of butter and has purchased turkeys 
and eggs in an attempt to hold prices up. 

Hogs and steers, as the chart shows, 
have had sharp price declines. The sup- 
ply of hogs is to be smaller in the months 
ahead, with a price rise indicated. The 
cattle population, however, is large and 
marketings of better-grade steers are 
ikely to increase. This may reduce the 
spread between the price of the better 
and poorer grades of beef. 

Industrial raw materials, on the av- 
erage, appear more likely to rise in price 
than to decline in the period just ahead. 
These materials have been rather stable 
since the middle of 1952. 

Wool prices have been in an uptrend 
for more than a year, after a drastic 
decline. Rubber has risen above its low 
point, and so has print cloth. Copper, 
selling domestically below world prices, 
is likely to rise if ceilings are abandoned. 
Aluminum has increased in price, but lead 
and zinc are lower. Steel prices advanced 
last summer, and mills are operating 
near capacity, showing no sign of an 
early drop in prices. 

In general, prices of raw materials, 
which skyrocketed right after the Korean 
war and then declined, appear now to be 
stabilizing. 

Retail prices, in contrast to com- 
modity prices, have been holding rather 

(Continued on page 69) 


| An Answer to every 














Sas 


The Low-Down 
on Mutual Funds! 


In the only study of its kind, FORBES boldly 
appraises Mutual Funds from the Investor's Point 
of view. In language YOU can understand, it gets 
behind all the ‘‘sales talk’’ to bring you the facts: 

1 Which Mutual Funds are the ‘“‘star’’ perform. 

* ers—show biggest capital gains over the years 
compared with the ‘‘Averages’’—which ‘have 
greatest management ‘‘savvy’’—which have worst 
records of performance? 

2 Which have ‘‘load’’ charges of 8% or more 

« -—which make NO “LOAD’’ CHARGES? 

3 Which show best 5-year average yields—which 

* poorest? 

‘“*Must’”’ reading for every investor wh ri 
or expects to buy a Mutual Fund. sie 
To acquaint you with FORBES Magazine and 
its financial and business studies by top-ranking 
authorities, we offer you a reprint of ‘The Low. 
Down on Mutual Funds’? with your FORBES sub- 
scription for a whole year (24 issues) for only $5. 
Send no money now, pay later when billed, Or get 
6 extra issues’ service—30 for the price of 24 by 
sending $5 now. Address Dept. Q-61 

FIRST IN 


FORBES Bry 


80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N, Y, 


Where is business best? How are trade winds 
blowing? See ‘‘The Economy,’’ FORBES sensi- 





tive business barometer, 














AT A Practical STAIRLIFT 
LAST! at a reasonable price 
Completely self-contained 
No home alterations— 


LOW COST LIFTING 


The STAIRLIFT has bean tested ! 
and approved by the District 
| Of Columbia (Engineer Dept.) 









Send for free illustrated booklet 


F. G. ARWOOD & CO., INC. 


2315 M St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 











Hey OAC WT 


Costumers, Ward- 
robe Racks, Locker 
Racks and Check 
Rooms. 


ri 












Wraps Problem 


Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
wraps dry, aired and “in 
press”...end unsanitary 
locker room conditions 

.. save floor space—fit 
in anywhere...standard 
in all strictly modern 
offices, factories, hotels, 
clubs, schools, churches, 

institutions 
or wherever 
there is a wraps 
problem. 







iy i 
Write for Catalog No. 30 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Chicago 9, Il! 









1121 West 37th St. 
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Special Report 


... Shipping, wages, rents 
keep food costs up 


high. The cost of living reached a new 
high last August and has declined only 
dightly since that time. 

Food prices, on the average, are offi- 
cially reported as being only 1 per cent 
below a year ago, with meats down 2.9 
per cent. One explanation for the con- 
trast between livestock prices at the 
stockyards and meat at retail is that peo- 
ple, with incomes high, insist on the bet- 
ter grades of meat. Sharpest decline at 
wholesale has been in the poorer grades. 

Another reason why food prices fail to 
reflect the full drop in wholesale prices 
is that other costs of marketing are high 
and rising. Shipping costs are higher, 
adding to the cost of delivering food to 
retail stores. Wages are still rising, in- 
creasing the cost of processing and 
handling foods. Commercial rents also 
are up. All these costs are reflected in 
the retail price level. 

The same situation prevails in cloth- 
ing and other lines of retail goods. Cloth- 
ing prices are down 2 to 3 per cent from 
ayear ago, far less than earlier declines 
reported in wool or cotton. Shoe prices 
have even increased a bit lately, despite 
the lower price of hides. 

Increased competition in trying to sell 
a larger volume of automobiles, house- 
hold appliances and related consumer 
goods may act to reduce retail prices for 
these items in the near future. Auto 
makers are setting production sights high 
at a time when the public seems to be 
pretty well stocked with postwar cars. 
Used cars have fallen considerably in 
price recently, a sign retailers may soon 
have to shave prices of new models. 

Appliance makers are planning on 
large production at a time when it may 
prove more difficult to find buyers for 
washing machines, refrigerators, stoves, 
radios and television sets. Tire manu- 
facturers are counting on a record pro- 
duction in the current year. These pro- 
duction trends could exert some down- 
ward pressure on prices this vear. 

Cost of living in general, however, is 
not expected to decline much. Moderate 
decreases in the price of food, clothing 
and some appliances may occur, but these 
declines will be offset in part by a con- 
tinued rise in rents, gas and electric 
rates, transportation charges and other 
family expenses. 

Deflation, in other words, gives no 
sign of showing up in general retail 
Prices in the period just ahead. And the 
immediate deflation in wholesale com- 
modity prices seems to have about run 
ts course. The outlook beyond 1953, 


however, suggests renewed weakness in 
prices, 
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At Wireton, Pa., Duquesne Light 
Co. generates electricity for the Pitts- 
burgh area. 3000 tons of coal per day, 
_ 7 days a week is consumed. Coal is 
received 5 days per week, weather, 
mining conditions, and labor per- 
mitting. When possible, coal is 
dumped direct to plant hopper for 
conveying to crusher and boilers. 
Coal in excess of daily needs is dump- 
ed on stockpile where a 5-ton clam- 
shell feeds it to plant hopper when 
car-to-plant supply runs short. 


Recently Duquesne brought in a rub- 
ber-tired Tournadozer to doze coal 
from pile to crane. Rig proved so 
handy, it also levels, compacts coal 
on stockpile . . . transfers coal in 
self-loaded scrapers on long-haul 
supply ... cleans foot of pile after 
truck dumping. 


Tournadozer beats crawlers, 3 to 1 


In addition to Tournadozer, 2 crawl- 
er-tractors haul scrapers 
on coal distribution ser- 
vice. One also carries 


a dozer blade. Job 


r.c. LEeTOURNEAU, ne. |: 


Peoria, Illinois 








rubber-tired dozer 
fits stockpile problemis 


studies show 60% of tonnage (from 
1800 to 2160 tons per day) is handled 
by the one Tournadozer, 40% by the 
two crawler units. 


Tournadozer also supplements coal 
distribution by “‘switching”’ in load- 
ed coal cars over level siding, han- 
dling as many as 12 in a string. In 
spare time, rig does road mainte- 
mance, removes snow, and pushes 
trucks bogged-down on stockpile. 


Ability to get these widely-scattered 
jobs done faster and easier is made 
possible by Tournadozer’s 19 m.p.h. 
“‘drive-anywhere”’ mobility. If you 
are considering a new coal stock- 
pile or expanding your present oper- 
ation, ask your LeTourneau Dis- 
tributor to 
show you 
how these 
high speeds 
can help 

you. 


LETOURNEAU 
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Profit-consuming costs can eat a business out of house 
and home—especially in the restaurant business. 


With 50% of receipts going for raw foods, 40% 
for other costs, only 10% is left for profits and taxes. 
The margin’s so narrow that the profit on a whole pie 
is gobbled up when a dishwasher eats one slice as a 
between-meals snack. 


No wonder half the restaurants that start business 
close up shop or change hands within twelve months. 


To make ends meet calls for pinchpenny cost con- 
trols. A good example is the system McBee cooked up 
for Frisch’s Big Boy drive-in restaurants in Cincinnati. 

Every time one of the twelve Big Boy stores calls 
headquarters to order food or supplies, its request is 
recorded on a McBee Keysort requisition card. There 





What's eating YOU? 








are 208 different kinds of cards. An operator selects 
the proper card for each item ordered and fills in the 
quantity requested. 

Pre-coded marginal holes in each card are notched 
to indicate store number and date. One order may 
employ 50 or 60 cards. 

More than 1,000 requisitions are sorted daily to keep 
tabs on every hamburger and every cup of coffee. Trou- 
ble shows up in time for management to step in quickly. 

Big Boys, and little fellows too, find Keysort the 
simplest, fastest and most economical method of keep- 
ing the records straight. Keysort requires no special 
office personnel, no costly machine installations. 

Ask the McBee man near you for a frank estimate of 
McBee’s advantages to your own business. Or write us. 


THE McBEE 
COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 





Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 












Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


People are in a spending mood. That's an influence for a high volume of 
business activity in the months just ahead, probably for most of 1953. 

Personal outlays for goods and services hit a record rate of 221 billion 
dollars a year in the closing months of 1952. And outlays still are rising. 

Spending rate for the first half of this year is likely to go to 225.5 
billions a year to chalk up a record volume of business. 

Increased spending, moreover, is to mean an increase in the actual volume 
of goods moved. Prices are likely to stay relatively stable. 

In concrete terms, this means an increase in sales of clothing, household 
furnishings, appliances, automobiles, nearly everything offered for sale. 

















Spending is not likely to keep on at this pace through the year. Outlook 
is for a moderate decline in the second half of 1953--an over-all drop in the 
rate of perhaps 1 billion a year. Even so, the current year promises to ring 
up the greatest volume of personal spending ever recorded. 


Mainstay of spending is to be found in rising individual incomes. 

People's incomes, after taxes, hit 242 billions a year at the end of 1952. 

A further rise in income is in prospect. Employment is high. The work 
week is being lengthened a bit. Wages are still edging higher. 














Spending trends also are up in other areas of the U.S. economy. 

Private investment in housing, business plant and industrial equipment is 
running at a high rate, above 50 billions a year. 

Government spending is in a rise, too. Federal Government outlays for goods 
and services--as distinct from total spending--is likely to reach a peak this 
year at 59.1 billions. State and local governments are expected to push up 
their spending--from 23.3 billions in 1952 to 24.9 billions in 1953. 

A downturn is indicated in private investment later in the year. This, 
coupled with a mild decline in consumer spending, may produce a drop in total 
business activity, but only a mild one--l per cent or so for the second half. 

It's not until 1954 that any test is in prospect for business activity. 




















Meanwhile, business men are planning for an immediate rise in volume. 

Furniture manufacturers received a 15 per cent increase in orders at the 
recent Chicago market. Then they ran into heavy orders at the New York show. 

Order backlogs for some furniture firms amount to 4 to 5 months’ output. 
That is a heartening development after two years of rather slim pickings. 

Men's summer clothing is in strong demand at Boston showings. 

Lumber prices are rising, reflecting an expected upsurge in construction. 

Cement manufacturers are counting on a better year than 1952. 

















Automobile companies are planning on producing 5.5 million passenger cars 
(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 













































this year, an increase of more than 1 million over 1952. General Motors Corp. 
is aiming at record sales--9 billion dollars. Previous record was in 1950, when 
this firm rang up sales of more than 7.5 billion dollars. 








Steel mills continue to pile up orders, despite weeks of capacity output. 

Steel capacity furthermore is 9 million-tons greater than a year ago. The 
total capacity now is reported at 117.5 million ingot tons. 

Alloy steel is reported to be in heavy demand by “Iron Age," the industry's 
trade journal. Alloy producers expect good demand through the year. 

Other steel products also are being ordered in large volume--sheets, bars, 
plate and pipe. Warehouse orders are holding up, too. 

The prospect that the steel supply may become superabundant later in the 
year does not show much sign of development. 

















Government controllers, in fact, have not yet decided on steel policy. 

Controlled Materials Plan once was scheduled to end this year. Nearly 
everyone in Government and industry would like to see CMP terminate. 

Problem is whether the free supply of steel will be sufficient, without 
controls, after demands are met for military goods, atomic energy, and such de- 
fense-supporting industries as oil production and electric utilities. 

Outgoing controllers suggest a careful survey of the steel-supply outlook 
before definite action is taken on decontrols. 











Construction activity is expected by officials to stay high in 1953. 

Average number of full-time jobs at building sites for 1953 is placed at 
2.4 million by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. That's not as high as in 1950, 
but it is a slight gain over the job needs of 1952. 

Government estimates that about 1 million housing units will be started 
this year, and that public projects will show an increase over 1952. 

Skilled workers in biggest demand are expected to be carpenters and brick- 
layers. Following them will be highway-equipment operators and -painters. 














Textile manufacturers, although orders are rising, still are uncomfortable 
in the face of the current level of wage rates in Northern mills. 

Lower wages are to be sought by American Woolen Co., largest maker of 
woolen and worsted fabrics. Notice has been served on the CIO union. 

Cotton manufacturers in Massachusetts also have notified unions that they 
want to negotiate new (and lower) wage agreements after March 15. Workers in 
cotton mills are trying to get back the 6.5 per cent wage cut they took in 1952. 

Difficulty is the wage spread between Northern and Southern mills. The 
Northern operators say that they cannot compete with mills in the South. 








Financial position of the Government, when Eisenhower took over, was this: 
Budget spending since July 1, 1952... . . . 39.7 billion dollars 
Budget receipts in same period . ....-. + « 29.3 billion dollars 
Deficit for the budget year to date... . . «10.4 billion dollars 
Improvement in the Government's balance sheet is expected in the months 
ahead as income tax receipts are collected. Spending for the full year that 
ends June 30 is put at 74.6 billions, against receipts of 68.7 billions. That 
estimate will cut the budget deficit for the year to about 5.9 billions. 
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In the 30 seconds it takes you to read this message, 
that elusive villain, purchasing waste, may be steal- 
ing an important number of dollars from your 
business. It happens every day. 

You can stop this waste quickly, surely, with 
modernized purchasing paperwork procedure... a 
synonym for Formaster Purchase Order Plan! 
Formaster is a one-writing purchase order unit, tai- 
lored to meet your specific requirements. Whether 
you’re ordering gears or gaskets, towels or tur- 
bines, the information is typed and proofread once, 
and only once. Along with a copy of the original 
order for immediate use, you get a Remington 









ARREST 


PURCHASING 








WASTE 


... with the Formaster Purchase Order Plan 


Rand Rem-Master Hectograph Unit that will turn 
out all the additional copies you want—when you 
want them—through spirit duplication. 


This Formaster Purchase Order Plan is but one of sev- 
eral Remington Rand-designed procedures to speed 
output, cut paperwork, and slash costs. There are 
also Formaster plans applicable to Production Control, 
Sales Analysis, and Order Invoicing. 

Get the facts on these efficiency-tested plans by 
writing to Room 2562, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, or call your nearest Remington 
Rand Business Equipment Center. 


Memington. Fland. 
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airfoam cushioning 
provides nine o'clock 
freshness at 
five o'clock closing. 


FOR NEW OFFICES — OR TO MODERNIZE USE 






, SINCE 1816 
‘WRITE FOR DETAILS 
| THE TAYLOR CHAIR CO. + BEDFORD, OHIO 














* 
GET 


DEPENDABLE 
INFORMATION 

ON 

CHOICE PLANT SITES 
IN THE 

SEABOARD SOUTHEAST 


We have complete data on a 
great many sites of different sizes 
and varying characteristics in the six 
Southeastern states of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama. 

_ Our experienced plant location 
service is available to you without 
cost or obligation. 

An outline of your requirements 
will bring specific, concise reports on 
locations suited to your individual 
needs. All negotiations confidential. 


Warren T. White 
Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co. 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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What you as a businessman &@ CAN and EY CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN look for faster action by 

the National Labor Relations Board 
in handling cases involving disputes 
over collective-bargaining elections. By 
speeding up procedures of its field of- 
ficials, the Board has reduced consider- 
ably the time for getting rulings on such 
disputes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a producer of evapo- 

rated milk, sometimes raise your 
ceiling prices. The Office of Price Sta- 
bilization authorizes milk processors to 
apply for permission to adjust their ceil- 
ings to bring them in line with prices of 
competitors. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get more favor- 

able price ceilings for lubricating 
oils and greases, gasoline and fuel oil. 
OPS allows sellers of these petroleum 
products to raise their ceilings to reflect 
increases in freight rates since May 15, 
1951. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now follow a simpler 

procedure in applying for licenses to 
ship automobile replacement parts to 
Far Eastern countries. The Office of In- 
ternational Trade drops its requirement 
that exporters file statements describing 
financing methods and giving certain 
other information about such exports to 
British Malaya, Burma, Ceylon, Indo- 
China, Indonesia, the Philippines and 
Thailand. 


* * x 


YOU CAN make a bid to lease Gov- 

ernment-owned oil and gas land in 
Louisiana. The Interior Department an- 
nounces that its Bureau of Land Man- 
agement will receive competitive bids to 
lease land in the Caddo Field up to 
March 4. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get information from the 

Government on chemical advances 
that are of value to plastic, leather and 
other industries. Reports on the advances 
are listed in the December, 1952, 


Bibliography of Technical Reports 
available for 50 cents a copy from the 
Office of Technical Services, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, under a recent 
court decision, be required to pay 
an income tax on the full amount of 
triple damages that you collect in an 
antitrust damage suit. The U.S. Ta 
Court holds that only one third of sucha 
treble-damage payment is taxable jp. 
come, since two thirds is punitive. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 

an income tax deduction for legil 
expenses that you, as an elected official, 
pay in defending your victory in a con- 
tested election. The Treasury decides 
that such expenditures cannot be deduct- 
ed as either business or nonbusiness ex- 
penses. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to pay your em- 

ployes less than a new minimum 
wage for work that they do on fextile 
goods that you produce under Govern- 
ment contracts covered by the Walsb- 
Healey Act. The minimum rate for tex- 
tile industry is raised by the Department 
of Labor from 87 cents to $1 an how, 
with the minimum for beginners going 
from 80 to 92 cents an hour. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to take 

back a laid-off employe merely be- 
cause you tell him that you will let him 
know when his services are needed again. 
An appeals court holds that such a state- 
ment, at the time that a worker is laid 
off, is not a contractual commitment by 
an employer to rehire him. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT look for an early end 

of ceilings on hauling charges of 
contract truckers. For the second time, 
the Office of Price Stabilization turns 
down a petition from contract motor 
carriers for decontrol or suspension of 
ceilings on their charges. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wort) 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. . 
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In New York 

Tue Warporr-Astoria 

lite Praza AND THE RooseveELT 
In Washington, D. C. 

THe MayYFLOWER 

In St. Louis, Mo. 

THE JEFFERSON 

rt Worth and El Paso, Texas 
Tue Hirton Horter 

In San Bernardino, California 
ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 

Jn Chibuabua, Mexico 

Tue Paracio Hitton 


In Chicago 

Tue Conran H1.10Nn 

anp THE Patmer House 
Jn Las Angeles 

Tue Town House 

Jn Dayton, Obio 

Tue Dayton BitTMORE 
Jn Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Horer 

Jn San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tue Carise HILton 

Jn Madrid, Spain 

Tue Castectana Hitton 
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The majestic character of the world-famous 
Waldorf-Astoria is epitomized by the Empire 
Room’s sumptuous splendor... a glamorous 
elegance distinctively reflected in other fa- 


mous rooms of Hilton Hotels across the nation. 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES ¢ THE CONRAD HILTON ¢ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 








YOUR INSURANCE AGENT— 


HAT’S YOUR big interest — business? . . . your 

home? ... your town? Well this is for sure — 
and for free— your life will be a lot more pleasant if 
you get real friendly with your home town Home 
Insurance agent. As long as you carry insuranee, you 
are entitled to the specialized services he can give you 
—but it’s up to you to take advantage of them. 
Suggestion: call your insurance man soon—ask him 


what he’d like to do for you! 










It’s Your Town— 

is it protected? Many a 

town has benefited by having 

a complete survey of municipal 
insurance coverages—a job 

best done through your insurance 
agent. Cost to the taxpayer— 
nothing at all. 


Since its founding, 100 Years Ago, 
Home has championed the American 
agency system, appointed agents 
far and wide and backed them 

to the hilt. Result—much wider 
protection for property owners, 
and the beginning of a century of 
partnership in protection between 
The Home and agents and brokers. 


Good Neighbor Policy! 
How long since you’ve 
had a neighborly chat 
with your insurance 
agent or broker? You 
know, the better he 
understands your needs 
and problems, the more 
he can do for you. You'll 
find that he .can be one 
of your best friends. 


OU CAN RELY on your Home Insurance 

agent. The fact that he carries the Home 
seal is a sign that he is competent and trust- 
worthy. Moreover, he is working in your in- 
terests and as an independent local business- 
man he values your trade and your continued 
confidence. Why not help him to ead you? 


* THE HOME* 
CSawurance Company * 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N.Y, | 1000 ANNIVERSARY | 
AUTOMOBILE 


FIRE . 
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Time for a Check-Up? It’s a good idea to 
have your insurance man look over your 
business and your home at periodic 
intervals—say twice a year. He may find 
ways to improve your protection or help 
prevent fire or accidents. Either way, 
you come out ahead. 









Contact the HOME 
REPRESENTATIVE 
in your community. 


MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 
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UNIONS: HALF-BILLION BUSINESS 


Yearly Take Puts Labor in Big-Money Class 


Unions, looking over their bal- 
ance sheets, find 1952 was a big 
year. Income, for all unions, hit 
half a billion dollars. 

Income, too, was bigger than 
outgo. There was enough left aft- 
er expenses to add to investments 
in stocks, bonds, property. 

It means big money is avail- 
able for strikes, if employers, with 
a Republican in the White House, 
decide it’s time for a fight. 


If there is to be a showdown be- 
tween employers and unions under 
a Republican Administration, as some 
labor leaders predict, big unions gen- 
erally will have few money worries. 
Unions, financially, are in strong posi- 
tion for a fight. 

Treasuries are bulging with cash. 
Dues are rolling in from record num- 
bers of members. Millions of dollars have 
been put aside in reserve funds, salted 
away in Government bonds and in blue- 
chip corporate securities. Union income, 
in fact, is estimated at more than half 
a billion dollars a year. Assets, includ- 
ing huge real estate holdings and wel- 
fare funds, run beyond the billion-dollar 
mark, 

From these treasuries and _ invest- 
ments, unions can pour millions of dol- 
las into strikes, if they decide that 
strikes are needed to enforce their con- 
tinuing demands for higher wages, pen- 
sions, insurance and other benefits. 

John L. Lewis, as head of the United 
Mine Workers, for example, is ready for 
along fight with employers, if the coal 
industry decides that a Republican year 
is the time to stiffen its resistance to 
Lewis's demands. The Mine Workers 
have been collecting special assessments 


for their strike fund. Other unions have © 


been building up their treasuries 
through increased dues. 

Big money will be behind many labor 
leaders when they sit down for contract 
talks with industry in 1953. Not all 
unions reveal their financial conditions, 
but, where reports are published, some 
interesting figures are disclosed. 

The United Mine Workers had more 

34 million dollars in its treasury 
before starting to collect an 8-million- 


JANUARY 30, 1953 


dollar assessment from its 400,000 mem- 
bers. Lewis did not say why the extra 
money was wanted, but it was generally 
understood that it was to be used for 
organizing purposes and to build up the 
strike fund. In addition, the Miners 
Union reported a surplus of nearly 100 
million dollars in its welfare fund, a 
separate operation. 

The AFL Teamsters Union is boosting 
its membership dues 10 cents a month 
after finding that strikes in the last 
five years have cost 2 million dollars 
in benefits. The union hopes to increase 
its surplus to 60 million dollars in the 
next few years. Present surplus is about 
26 million dollars. The national union, 
after the increase, will be getting 40 
cents a month from each of the 1.2 
million members. 

CIO United Auto Workers, reporting 
net worth of $13,625,986, is standing 
pat on dues. UAW Secretary-Treas- 


urer Emil Mazey has just notified mem- 
bers that there is no need for an in- 
crease this year. Net worth represents 
a gain of more than a million and a half 
dollars in six months. Mazzy said that 
UAW now has 1,346,140 members pay- 
ing dues and that its strike-fund balance 
is slightly more than 7 million dollars. 
The UAW is the largest CIO union. 
The Steelworkers, second largest CIO 
affiliate, now trails the Auto Union fi- 
nancially. The latest report shows a net 
worth of $10,394,599, an increase of 
$290,140 in a six-month period. The 
Steel Union’s income from investments, 
dues, initiation fees and other sources 
amounted to $12,774,901 in six months. 
It reports a membership of 1.1 million. 
AFL Electrical Workers, by compari- 
son, with less than half the membership 
of the Steelworkers, reports assets of 
more than 21 million dollars. The AFL 
(Continued on page 78) 





fiscal year. 


INCOME 


Dues $ 8,886,309.40 
Initiation fees 911,290.51 
Income from invest- 

ments 591,587.37 
Notes receivable 10,026,045.40 
Sale of corporate 


stocks 223,862.50 
Sale of bonds 1,200,105.86 
Benefit Ass’n pre- 

miums 3,473,256.02 
Other income 466,164.61 


Total income 25,778,621.67 





HIGH FINANCE IN BIG UNIONS 


Big unions, like big corporations, handle large sums of money 
every year. Here is an abbreviated financial statement of one of 
the large unions—the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (AFL)—with 450,000 members. Figures are for the last 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand $ 2,208,449.15 
Investments: 
Corporate stocks 1,074,004.62 
Bonds 5,917,880.50 
Notes receivable 11,708,056.87 
Furniture, etc. 214,480.51 
Total assets 21,122,871.65 


MONEY PAID OUT 


General expenses $ 4,736,989.69 
Benefits, pen- 

sions, etc. 419,039.81 
Purchase of stocks 647,723.16 
Purchase of notes 10,760,656.82 
Canadian Gov't 

bonds 224,906.25 
U.S. Gov't bonds  2,175,062.50 
Benefit premiums 

paid 3,447,384.02 
Other expenses 1,929,736.95 

Total paid out 24,341,499.20 
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MOSINEE Forest Fibres 


will work for you 
somewhere today 





Somewhere, every day, 

you get some benefits 
of MOSINEE forest fibres “‘at work.” 
Parts of the telephone you use might 
have been formed from MOSINEE 
fibres . . . parts of your refrigerator, 
many types of packaging, various 
kinds of insulation, numerous plas- 
tics products, paper towels, protective 
building materials, myriads of useful 
products and parts are made better 
because industry knows how to use 
MOSINEE. 


See what MOSINEE might do for 
your business. Contact... 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 

















TREASURERS 
SALES MANAGERS 
COMPTROLLERS 

TRAVELERS 


Travel expenses can be reimbursed 
efficiently and without cash advances! 
TRAVELETTERS have been used for 58 
years by th ds o tstanding 
companies, because TRAVELETTERS 

V eliminate expense checks 

/ improve expense control 
lessen internal costs 
reduce travel expenses 
increase productive time 
minimize cash advances 


For information write: 
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factory, store, office 
or home . . . more 


are made and used 
than any similar 
kind. 


Stocks and 
Service in 
Principal Cities 


Write for information 
on unit heating 
See SWEET’S 
CATALOG FILES 


Since 1888 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO, 
17 UNION ST. 


SEE YOUR 
REZNOR DEALER 
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... Many unions with small memberships have great wealth 


union has been in business longer, takes 
in larger dues and includes premiums 
for an insurance plan in its figures. The 
Electrical Union’s report is summarized 
on page 77. An employer-financed pen- 
sion fund is kept separate from the union 
treasury. 

The Machinists Union, another AFL 
affiliate, shows net worth of $9,339,694 
for its more than 700,000 members. 
President A. J. Hayes and other officers, 
however, hold that the union must have 
assets of more than 35 million dollars 
to carry out its program. They are trying 
to increase the union’s income. 

Size of a union’s membership, how- 
ever, often has no relation to the size of 
its treasury. The Brotherhood of Rail- 





—Harris & Ewing 


UMW’'S JOHN L. LEWIS 
... an 8-million dollar assessment 


road Trainmen, for example, recently 
reported assets of more than 56 million 
dollars, including benefit funds, with 
a membership of 208,000. Not all of 
that 56 million dollars could be used in 
a strike, since some is allocated for 
other purposes, but the Trainmen’s 
union has enough money for a big strike. 
That is true of the other unions listed 
above, and of many other unions not 
included. 

Smaller treasuries, on the other 
hand, will handicap some unions if they 
get into prolonged strikes in the period 
ahead. 

CIO Electrical Workers reported net 
worth of $190,102.30, as of September 
30. The union showed a deficit of more 
than $88,000 for the last fiscal year, 
but officials report income improving. In 
an effort to collect a strike fund, the 


union asked for voluntary contributions 
from the members last year. At the start, 
collections failed to pay the cost of the 
drive but they now are increasing, a 
spokesman said. 

CIO Textile Workers also has been 
hard hit financially. The union’s latest 
report shows a drop in assets of about a 
million dollars in a year, to $3,385,999, 
This union lost members to a rival in the 
AFL, after a factional fight. 

Other unions also are reported to be 
operating on slim margins, or in the red. 
Financial reports in such cases some- 
times are kept secret, to withhold the 
information from employers. However, 
even weak unions are able to call strikes 
in some instances. Other unions will 
lend them money or give outright grants. 

As a general rule, however, the size 
of the treasury indicates how long a 
union can hold out in a labor dispute. 
The larger unions, those with the big 
bank balances, are ready for trouble, 
should trouble develop. 


Court Test Ahead 
On Minimum Pay 


A new test is shaping up for the law 
that fixes minimum pay for those who 
work on Government contracts. Maurice 
Tobin, before retiring as Secretary of 
Labor, paved the way for the test by 
issuing an order in one industry and pro- 
posals for higher rates in three others. 

Employers who are concerned about 
new moves to fix wages under the Walsh- 
Healey Act need to keep several things 
in mind. 

The new minimum rates fixed or pro- 
posed may never go into effect. A court 
test is under way on the order increas- 
ing the minimum wage in the cotton- 
textile industry to $1 an hour as of Feb. 
21, 1953. The courts may set this order 
aside. 

Also, the new Labor Secretary, Martin 
P. Durkin, may have different ideas as 
to what should be done about wage 
rates. Although Durkin is former presi- 
dent of the AFL Plumbers Union, and 
believes in higher wages, he may have a 
different idea as to what the going rate 
should be in a particular industry. 

Congress, however, probably is the 
best hope for employers who would like 
to see the higher wage rates set aside. 
Some members of Congress are opposed 
to the Labor Department's increasing 
minimum-wage rates through use of 
the Walsh-Healey Act. They are propos- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Gilfillan GCA Radar 





4,000 ft. altitude, 18 mile range 


A ten-year record of progress, 


Tam ClibdliiclaMcmael lamel-iae) 





Future Further simplified civilian GCA. 
Gilfillan Completely Automatic GCA. 
equipment: Desk-size Radar Trainer. 

Other Radar Projects still top secret. 


In GCA and Radar Research, Design and Production... 








10,000 ft. altitude, 50 mile range 


Remoted to control tower. 
Electronic Cursor. 

M.T.1. on X-band and S-band. 
Azel Scope. 


Only Gilfillan GCA Radar is proven and in oper- 
ation at Civil and Military airports in the U. S. 
Only Gilfillan GCA Radar is standard equipment 
among 24 nations of the free world. 
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A Fairchild C-119 
Flying Boxcar can easily 


transport a Medical Unit 





consisting of two ambulances, 
ten men, twenty litters 
and twenty medical chests... 








to an airhead and unload it 
in a matter of minutes 
and it is being done every day! 


hood 


Fai AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. * Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, L.I., N.Y. 
Engine Division, Farmingdale, N.Y. * Stratos Division, Bay Shore, 1.!., N.Y. 
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... Higher pay floor asked 
for cotton, woolen mills 


ing amendments to the law to curb the 
Secretary's power to make such deci- 
sions. 

What is involved in the current con- 
troversy is as follows: 

Cotton-textile mills in Georgia have 
filed suit to stop a $1 rate from going 
into effect in that industry, an increase 
from 87 cents, which went into effect 
in November, 1948. 

In the case of woolen and worsted 
mills, Tobin proposed that the minimum 
wage for regular workers be raised from 
$1.05 an hour to $1.20, with the learn- 
ers rate going from 90 cents to $1.05. 

Metal business furniture is another 
industry put on notice for a_ possible 





—Wide World 


LABOR SECRETARY DURKIN 
. «. new ideas on wage rates? 


raise in wages on Government contracts. 
Tobin proposed that the rate be raised 
from 75 cents an hour to $1.10, with 
learners getting $1 an hour. 

Paper and pulp-mill workers also will 
get a boost if Tobin’s recommendations 
go into effect. He proposed a rate of 99 
cents an hour for employes making paper 
bags, with 94 cents for beginners. Those 
employed on other products would get 
$1.115, with learners getting $1.065. 
The minimum in both sections of the in- 
dustry now is 75 cents an hour. 

Companies involved have until Febru- 
ary 26 to file objections or comments on 
the proposals for the three industries. 

In nine other industries, cases are 
pending in the Labor Department. Hear- 
ings were held, but Tobin did not pro- 
pose increases. The decisions in these 
cases will be up to Durkin. 
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WHERE WILL YOUR GHILOREN LIVE IN 1973 ? 


What kind of homes will your children have twenty years 
from now? The nation’s electric light and power com- 
panies are thinking about them—and getting ready for them. 


Part of the answer can be found in the new electric 
appliances still in the early stages of development. 


There will be new ways of controlling the temperatures 
of homes with electricity. Glareless lighting will come on 
automatically. As darkness falls, ceiling panels will start 
to glow. There will be electric equipment to kill germs in 
the air and to filter out dust and pollen. 


ow AMX ee 


COLOR TELEVISION. There will be almost as 
many sets in 1973 as there are radios today. 

at means most homes will have several 
television units—including one in the kitchen. 


HOME CONTROL. Central electric “heart of 
the home” will control temperatures, light- 
ing, communications — maybe even doors 
and windows. 


Most people will have electric kitchen equipment in 
units which can be arranged in different ways. They will 
be able to talk electronically to any room in their homes, 
They will have color television — several sets. They will 
need many times as much electricity as you use today. 


To supply this extra electricity, the electric companies 
are making tremendous strides. They’ve doubled the post- 
war supply of electric power. By 1960, they'll triple it — 
with more to come. This is one more reason why there is 
no real need for new federal government electric projects. 





LIGHT-CONDITIONING will include built-in 
sunlamps, special fixtures for producing 
striking lighting effects indoors and out, 
ceiling panels that glow. 


THE HOMES OF TOMORROW, LIKE THE HOMES OF TODAY, WILL BE SERVED WELL BY AMERICA’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


"MEET CORLISS ARCHER''— ABC — Fridays — 9:30 P. M., Eastern Time. 


* Names on request from this magazine's advertising department. 
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Retail demand for goods, now rising, is 
being closely watched by those who 
see a need for larger civilian con- 
sumption as a prop to business ac- 
tivity in years ahead. 

Department-store sales, after a drop 
early in January, recovered to 342 
on the indicator in the week ended 
January 17 and were only 3 per cent 
below December, the best month since 
January, 1951. 

Retail-store sales mounted to a record 
high in the closing months of 1952. 
Trade was active at stores selling 
apparel and general merchandise, 
appliances, furniture and most other 
kinds of goods. 

Consumer spending for goods and serv- 
ices climbed to a rate of 221 billion 
dollars per year in the fourth quarter, 
up 6 billion from the third. The in- 
crease took half of the entire gain in 
national output for the period. 

The share of U.S. output taken by 
consumers is beginning to grow again. 
It had fallen to-only 63 per cent of 
total U.S. output, from 69 in 1947-50. 
Swelling pay rolls and easy terms for 
installment credit are lifting con- 
sumer demand. 

The squeeze has been put on the con- 
sumer share of U.S. output since 
start of the Korean war. As the top 
chart shows, tax increases have taken 
some of the large rise in personal 
income. Still more of it has gone to 
pay higher prices. 

A vital need, now that the defense 
program is near its highest level, is for 
a larger flow of goods and services to 
consumers, a flow great enough to 
absorb some of the production now 
being taken by the Government and 





MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 








perhaps part of the output now going 
into plant and equipment, construc- 
tion and business inventories. Beyond 
that, a market must be found for the 
rise in potential output, estimated at 
10 per cent from 1952 to 1955. 


The portion of purchasing power lost to 


taxes and inflation can be recovered 
in part, if before-tax income does not 





| How Taxes, Inflation and Savings 
Have Limited Consumer Purchases 
Of Goods and Services 
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fall. Tax reductions, due in 1953 and 
1954, will add to consumer income, 
directly and indirectly. Lower prices 
on manufactured goods, forced by 
competition, may also restore some lost 
purchasing power. 


The cost of living, at 190.7 on BLS 


index on December 15, was no higher 
than in July, five months earlier. In 


“.. OFFICIAL INDEX* montHty) 


(1935-39=100) 


* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


FACTORY 
(FRB) 





DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


al = 
Pl ; 


December, retail food prices fell 1 per 
cent, offsetting higher costs of rent 
fuel, electricity and __ refrigeration, 
home furnishings and miscellaneoy; 
items. 

Beef-cattle prices fell to $28.50 pe 
100 pounds on January 21, a new Joy 
since 1950, down 10 per cent from 
mid-December, 1952. 

Industrial activity, at a peacetime high 
in December, seems sure to push 
further upward in the first quarter, 

Factory output rose to 246 on the indi. 
cator in the week ended January 17, 
a bit above December. 

The auto industry turned out 140,00) 
cars and trucks in the week ended 
January 17, second: highest output in 
18 months. Plans call for a high pro. 
duction rate through the first half of 
this year. 

Man-power shortages in metalworking 
centers indicate that demand for 
metal products is pressing hard against 
supply. Employment in nonfarm jobs 
stood at 48.8 millions in December, 
an all-time record. 

Paperboard production, barometer of 
industrial activity, had less than its 
usual downturn in December. In No- 
vember, it was near its postwar high. 

Cotton and wool consumption, larg 
in December, showed. that the textile 
industry was holding its gains. 

Contracts for new construction awar(: 
ed in December were 19 per cent 
above December, 1951. 

Momentum of the rise in business a 
tivity now stems from growing output 
of civilian goods more than from ris 
ing defense production. Unless con 
sumer buying increases, the rise i 
total production will soon halt. 


INDICATORS * (WEEKLY; 


FACTORY 
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SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








The Southern Serves the South 
































EN YEARS AGO it was no more than a promise, 
born of our abiding faith in the area we serve. 
“Look Ahead—Look South” we said, for spectacular new 


opportunities in industry, agriculture and commerce. 


How has the Southland measured up to this bright 
promise? In practically every category you can name, 
the South’s rate of increase or growth in the past 
decade has far exceeded the national average. In new 
construction, now at an all-time high. In expanded 
manufacturing output. In farm income, which has 
quadrupled. In per capita income and consumer sales. 


Yet this is but the beginning. Look ahead to new 
achievements. Look ahead to still greater opportunities. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Rlorry At, MoM 


President 





WHAT'S NEW IN SPIRIT DUPLICATING. 
Check No. 2 on the information re- 
quest form for advance information 
about the new A. B. Dick spirit 
duplicator ...designed to be “every- 
body’s” duplicator. 


WHAT'S NEW IN OFFSET DUPLICATING. 
Check No. 3 on the information re- 
quest form and learn why the ex- 
clusive multiple coatings of A. B. 
Dick direct image masters can give 
you corrections without detection. 


INFORMATION REQUEST UN-153-M 


Just check this form for what you want. 
Clip it to your letterhead. Add your name 
and mail it to A. B. Dick Company, 5700 
W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois. 

1. (1 Book about Mr. Tuggleby. 2. [1 In- 
formation about the new A. B. Dick spirit 
duplicators. 3. [] Information about A. B. 
Dick direct image masters. 


ly you think youre busy_ 


what about ministers ? 






HOw DO THEY DO IT? 


Check No. 1 on the information request form 
below for a free booklet telling how a great many 
people and organizations are solving today’s 
“crowded-hours’ problem by putting paper to 
work. This booklet, “How Mr. Tuggleby Bought A 
Mimeograph” explains the new developments of 
MODERN mimeographing—a far cry from the 
stencil duplicating of yesterday. 


A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use*with 


all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products; 


= A-B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME I!1N DUPLICATING 
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100 MUCH BORROWING? 


idea is getting around that the 
y.§. Government is not the only 
big user of red ink. 

The average family and the 
typical businessman are run- 
ning up debts at a rate that is 
beginning to scare some people. 

Warning signal, in fact, is up 
for all borrowers and lenders. 

Here are the facts behind the 
latest move fo curb credit. 


Debts owed by individuals and 
businesses, now at a record level and 
rising, are beginning to cause official 
concern. 

At this time, a new effort to apply the 
brakes to the rise in private debt is 
being made by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, This is the real meaning behind 
action, just taken, to raise the interest 
rate that commercial banks themselves 
must pay when they borrow from Reserve 
Banks. 

The theory is that the higher rate 
wil make banks less willing to borrow 


Why Private Debt Is a Worry: It Has Doubled in 7 Years 
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Money Controllers Give Warning: ‘Slow Up’ 





What Borrowers Owe 
(In Billions of Dollars) 

On home mortgages 59.0 
On installment purchases 16.4 
On charge accounts 4.6 
In short-term 

debt of corporations 99.2 
In corporations’ 

long-term debt 66.3 
On business loans 

from banks 27.4 
In farm debt 14.9 











money in order to make loans to indi- 
viduals and businesses. 

Borrowing and lending, in other words, 
are being discouraged after 20 years in 
which most Government policies have 
encouraged people to go into debt. 
Interest rates, held down by Govern- 
ment during most of those 20 years, 
already have been allowed to rise a 
little. Now they may rise still more for 
the family that wants to buy a house 
or a car on credit, or the businessman 
who wants to expand his store. 

What has happened to private credit 





$210 


billion 


to cause growing concern is -shown, in 
outline, in the chart on this page. 

Debt owed by individuals and busi- 
nesses has passed the $00-billion-dollar 
mark. Back in 1945, all private debt 
stood at 141 billion. In 1940, it totaled 
130 billion. 

Private debt exceeds the huge debt of 
the U.S. Government and all the debts, 
of States and localities combined. Only 
seven years ago, private debt was barely 
half as large as public debt. 

To put it simply, the great American 
habit of “buying on time” has pushed 
the debts of families and businessmen to 
levels that some finance authorities de- 
scribe as “dangerous.” 

The danger—if there is danger—is 
increased by the fact that public debt is 
rising at the same time. Total of federal, 
State and local debt—on a net basis—is 
250 billion dollars—about 17 billion more 
than it was four years ago. 

What all these private and public 
debts add up to is nearly 552 billion 
dollars. Now, the feeling is growing that 
private debts must be curbed, even if 
public borrowing can’t be stopped for a 
time. That’s why the discount rate—that 
banks must pay for money they borrow 

(Continued on page 86) 






$302.1 


billion 
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Success stories of 


CARBOLOY 


RIA EO VETS ES 


Save money all around in mills. 






















Perhaps Carboloy Alnico perma- 
nent magnets can help improve, 
simplify your products or produc- 
tion methods. Or, it may be that 
another of the famous Carboloy 
family of created-metals can serve 
you: 

Carboloy Cemented Tungsten Car- 
bide for cutting tools, dies, wear 
resistance; new Grade 608 Chrome 
Carbide for high resistance to cor- 








Magnets ... new cure for jittery fibres 


When it comes to winding fibres or fine wire, bouncy, jittery strand-travel 
must be controlled, or breakage, snarls and knots pile up prohibitive costs. 
And that’s where Carboloy Alnico permanent magnets come in: they 
provide even tension through magnetic drag. Boost efficiency. Cut rejects. 


Countless new applications like this tension brake using Carboloy perma- 
nent magnets—independent, self-contained sources of energy that never fail— 
are being constantly developed. For controls, switches, energy sources 
in machines, motors, generators, instruments . . . wherever size, weight, 
integration, improved performance are a challenge to process betterment, 
product improvement, lowered costs. 


MASTERS IN METALS 


**Carboloy’’ is the registered trademark for the products of Carboloy Department of Genera! Electric Company. 


CARBOLOY 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


11185 E. 8 Mile Bivd., Detroit 32, Michigan 
Piants at Detroit, Michigan; Edmore, Michigan; and Schenectady, New York 
ALNICO PERMANENT MAGNETS 
for lasting magnetic energy 
CEMENTED CARBIDES 
for phenomenal cutting, forming, wear resistance, including 
CHROME CARBIDES for exceptional resistance 


to abrasion with erosion or corrosion 


HEVIMET for maximum weight in minimum space, 
and for radioactive screening 


FIRST IN MAN-MADE 


Finance Week 





New magnetic brake(3"O.D. 
pulley ) holds constant pulley 
tension through adjustable 
magnetic drag of three tiny 
Carboloy Alnico permanent a4 
magnets. For use in fabricat- 
ing natural and synthetic 
yarns, rubber, glass fibre and 
fine wire. Provides constant 
tension with less abrasion, 
slippage, static electricity 

. . offers wide tension and 
speed ranges. Magnets never 
need maintenance. 


rosion or erosion, combined with 
good abrasion resistance; or Hevi- 
met for better balance weights, 
radioactive radiation screening. 


For complete data, application tech- 
niques, get in touch with a Carboloy 
engineer, or write for free literature. 
And look to Carboloy metallurgists 
for continued pioneering in even 
broader fields of use for these and 
other Carboloy created-metals. 


METALS FOR BETTER PRODUCTS 
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... Families owe 24 billion; 
in addition to mortgages 


—has been raised to 2 per cent, from }: 
per cent. 

To understand how all this has cong 
about, it’s necessary to see what bys. 
nessmen, farmers, corporations and fan 
lies generally have been doing in th 
way of contracting debt. 

Ordinary families, as  consumen 
have ‘led the way in running up deb 
Altogether, they now owe nearly 
billion dollars—not counting their mor. 
gages. This is well over four times 
much as consumers owed late in 1945, 

Installment buying, on a grand scale 
is the big thing in new consumer debt 
During World War II, the average famijh 
had a hard time buying on credit. New 
cars, refrigerators, other big items wer 
hard to find. Credit rules meant that 
only those families with cash could buy, 
As a result, families reduced their ip. 
stallment debt during war. 

Now, seven years later, U.S. families 
have managed to buy just about ever. 
thing industry could produce, much of 
it on credit. Nearly every family drives 
at least one car. Nine out of 10 home 
with electricity have electric refrigen- 
tors, radios and irons. Two in three have 
electric washers and toasters. One in two 
of these homes is cleaned by vacuum and 
entertained by television. 

Small down payments—if any—and 
long periods in which to pay have trans. 
formed the average home—and the fani- 
ly’s financial position, as well. Install 
ment debt, 16 billion dollars of it, is 
seven times what it was in 1945. And 
now, since credit controls were lifted 






































last May, a new rise is on. Installment 
debt rose 22 per cent in 1952 alone. 

Homeowners, meanwhile, have taken 
on a terrific load in mortgages. The 
mortgage debt on ordinary homes has 
grown to 59 billion dollars—not counting 
debt on big apartments and farm homes. 
The total is three times as large as in 
1945, and growing rapidly. 

This rise in home mortgages, though, 
is nothing new. A quick look back shows 
what has happened in 20 years of low in- 
terest rates, small down payments, long: 
term mortgages and loans insured 0 
guaranteed by Government. Mortgage 
debt on homes amounted to about 16 bil 
lion dollars in 1934, when Government 
started encouraging big debts for home 
buyers. Now that type of debt is about to 
pass the 60-billion-dollar mark. 

Just how “dangerous” these family 
debts are is far from clear. Individual 
debts actually are only about half a 
large as the savings that individuals have 
accumulated in the form of cash, bank 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Tax Deadlines 
To Watch 


JAN. 31. Farmers who did not file 

declarations of estimated 1952 

tax by January 15 must file final 

1952 returns and pay tax in full. 

Employers give employes with- 

holding statements for 1952. 

Employers deposit income and 

Social Security taxes withheld in 

December, if more than $100. 

Employers withholding less than 

$100 a month pay income and 

Social Security taxes withheld in 

fourth quarter, 1952. 

Employers file Form W-2a, trip- 

licates of W-2; and Form W-3— 

the reconciliation of quarterly 

withholding returns for 1952. 

Housewives and farmers file 

Social Security taxes for em- 

ployes for fourth quarter, 1952. 

Gamblers and bookmakers 

pay taxes on wagers accepted in 

December. 

Manufacturers, retailers, oth- 

ers pay excises for December. 

FEB. 10. Employers who, by Jan- 
vary 31, deposited taxes with- 
held during fourth quarter, 
1952, file fourth quarterly re- 
turn—Form 941. 

FEB. 16. Employers deposit in- 
come and Social Security taxes 
withheld in January, if more than 
$100. 


FEB. 28. All affected taxpayers 
file information returns showing 
payments by them of $600 or 
more in fees, rentals, etc., to any 
individuals in 1952, or divi- 
dends of $100 or more. 

MARCH 16. Individuals file final 
1952 return and pay balance 
due; file declaration of esti- 
mated tax for 1953 and pay 
first quarterly installment. 

® Farmers who file 1952 declara- 

tions by Jan. 15, 1953, file final 

return and pay balance of tax. 

Partnerships file information 

return for 1952, 


Corporations file 1952 income 
and excess-profits tax returns, 
pay first installment (40 per 
cent), 

Employers deposit income and 
Social Security taxes withheld in 
February, if more than $100. 

* Self-employed persons pay 
Social Security taxes for 1952. 
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WE ANSWERED AN S.0.S. P.D.Q. 


because the Tigers 
flew the freight ! 


As toid by C. K. Wilson V.P. 
Canning Machinery Division 


FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORP. 


San Jose, Calif. 








THIS RUSH ORDER FOR ain, 
VEGETABLE WASHER PARTS MUST 
BE PROCESSED AT ONCE. 







YES, 
MR. WILSON. Ye = 















MR. WILSON’S OFFICE SAYS 
TO USE FLYING TIGER AIR FREIGHT. 












DON’T WORRY. SAN FRANCISCO TO 
NEW YORK IS ONLY A SHORT 














THE UTMOST IN SERVICE IS SOMETHING 
FOOD MACHINERY TAKES PRIDE IN. WE WERE 
DOUBLY PLEASED WITH THE LOW RATES 

FOR SUCH SUPER-FAST SERVICE. 








Write for “THE AIR FREIGHT WAY TO 
LOWER COSTS AND BETTER SERVICE” 


v= Vv 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES + GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 8, CALIFORNIA + CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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What You Should Know About 


TV STOCKS IN 1953 


You are invited to accept Moody's special study on the invest- 
ment effects of television expansion in 1953—plus four more 
issues of Moody’‘s Stock Survey—at our introductory ‘‘guest’’ rate. 


With at least 175 new TV stations tobe INDUSTRY HIGHLIGHTS—Factors you 
built in 1953 and over 6 million sets to should watch in 15 “secondary” indus- 
be produced, how will television stocks tries often overlooked. 
be affected? What can happen to prices ANALYSES OF INDIVIDUAL STOCKS—Facts, 
and yields? Is this a good time to buy TV figures, and specific advice to buy, hold, 
stocks, or should you wait? Which are or sell—on 45 ISSUES including the fol- 
best situated for long-range investment? lowing: Libbey-Owens-Ford + Reynolds 
This major study of 1953 television Tobacco * U. S. Plywood + Amerada 
expansion will give you a sound basis Petroleum + General Motors * Minne- 
for investment action. And it is but ove apolis-Honeywell + Standard Oil of 
of the many helpful guides you will Calif. + Continental Can + Bethlehem 
receive in the forthcoming issues of Steel * Sears, Roebuck * General Foods 
Moody’s Stock Survey, which you are in- * Humble Oil + Sunshine Biscuits * 
vited to accept. Some of the other impor- West Penn Electric * American Smelting 
tant aids you will receive in the next five & Refining * U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
weeks are: Phelps Dodge * Celanese. 
SPECIAL REPORT ON A MAJOR ELECTRON- Moody’s Stock Survey will bring you 
ICS STOCK—This stock has enjoyed wide factual appraisals of stock values and 
investor interest. Is it still attractive for clear-cut recommendations on the proper 
purchase, for holding? investment action to take at the oppor- 
INCOME STOCKS & GROWTH STOCKS—2 tune time... to help you achieve steady, 
“buylists” of 32 issues for purchase now. profitable results. 
To reserve your copy of Moody’s special television study (in Jan. 26 Stock Survey)— 
and to receive four additional weekly issues of Moody’s Stock Survey—simply attach 
check for $5 and mail this notice, together with your name and address, to 


Moopy's INVESTORS SERVICE °” 


Advisory and factual services for investors since 1909 
65 Broapway, New YorK 6 105 West ADAMs St., CHICAGO 3 








HOLLINGSWORTH BLDG., Los ANGELES 14 














of peace, quiet ...in soothing snow- 
powdered scenery. We relax you into 
, easy-come sleep... awaken you with 
Adirondack air. And all you do is what + 


prefer this time of the year for The Spa 
Bath “‘Cure.” Bewitching bubbles untie 
+ knotted nerves . . . build brand new re- , 
* serves. Roads always open to the Gideon. + 


British Industries Fair | Privately operated. For reservations or | 
free illustrated booklet, write Myron H. 
Profitable to Small Store | 


Woolley, Manager. 
“Even a small department store can profit 
by sending a representative to the British 
Industries Fair,” says Gail G. Grant, Pres- 
ident of the Gail G. Grant Co., Gaines- 
ville, Ohio, and Chairman of Smaller 
Stores Division, N.R.D.G.A. “The prod- 
ucts of the best manufacturers are on dis- 
play at trade fairs like the British Indus- 
tries Fair. I found many items of real 
consumer appeal.” 











For full information about the British 
Industries Fair, business men are invited 
to write or telephone their nearest British 
Consulate —in New York call LOngacre 
5-2070. i i“ _itwststst~—~—“‘ OY th 
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: , 
We see that you get more than your share 


you like—maybe ski, skate, sleigh. Many 
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.-- Private debt is bigge, 
than year’s national income 


deposits, Government bonds and othe, 
assets that can be turned into cash, 4; 
the same time, these debts are no highe 
in relation to incomes than they wer 
back in 1940. : 

What bothers some bankers and Gy. 
ernment officials is: What happens { 
incomes turn down? Family debts the 
could be a serious problem. 

Businessmen, meanwhile, have-bea 
amassing debt, too. Bank loans to bus. 
ness, for example, are nearly three time 
as high as in 1945. They're up 62 pe 
cent in three years. 

Corporations, for their part, hay 
doubled their short-term debt sing 
1945. They now owe nearly 100 billion 
dollars in bank loans, accounts payabk 
and other short-term debts. Even 59 
these debts are not high in relation tp 
the quick-cash assets that corporations 
have-on hand. Manufacturing COrpon- 
tions, for example, have these quick-cash 
assets in amounts more than double thei 
short-term debts. 

At the same time, corporations have 
managed to get by with relatively smal 
increases in long-term debt. Altogether, 
their long-term debt—mostly in bonds- 
now stands at little more than 66 billion 
dollars. While industry has doubled its 
capacity to produce since 1945, long. 
term debt of corporations has risen les 
than 75 per cent. 

Farmers, meanwhile, have more than 
doubled their debts since 1945. They 
now owe about 15 billion dollar. 
Actually, this is little more than farmers 
owed back in 1929. Farm debt, though, 
has been in a new rise since 1948. 

The big debt rise, for farmers, is in 
production loans—credit sponsored by 
Government. As farm prices have de- 
clined, more and more of what the farn- 
er grows has been put under loan. Other 
farm debt has been slower to rise. Fam 
mortgages, for example, still are not 
back up to the 1929 level. 

Speculators’ debt—stock-market credit 
—which helped to blow the lid off the 
economy in 1929, has been rising rapid- | 
ly in recent years. Even so, credit et 
tended for carrying securities is not st 
garded as dangerously inflated. 

In all forms, private debt now has 
risen to a level above the yearly nm 
tional income. And all debt, public and 
private, amounts nearly to twice the nx 
tional income. Any important downtum | 
in that income, it is felt, can make debt 
look threateningly big. 

This, in sum, is why _ businessmen, 
farmers and families generally are t 
get less encouragement to pile up debt 
in the future. 
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What will they he drying next 7 


It could be your product! There’s a lot of magic for 
any manufacturer in a process which gives products 
new form, wider markets, easier and more profitable 
merchandising. Pharmaceuticals, chemicals, ‘‘instant”’ 
coffee, dried milk and other foods . . . these are 
typical of the products that are being successfully 
processed in Swenson Spray Dryers. 


‘ae 
t 


Talk over this technique of drying with a Swenson 
engineer . . . for it is the combination of Swenson 
engineering and equipment which has helped so many 
processors to achieve better results and bigger profits! 





Here’s the way The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
uses Swenson Spray Dryers to manufacture a preparation 
of proteins and carbohydrates reinforced with vitamins. 







SWENSON EVAPORATOR COMPANY 
15674 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 
Evaporators « Spray Dryers « Crystallizers 
Filters « Pulp Washers + Condensers 


SWENSO 


Proved. Engineering. for the Process Industries 


SINCE 1889 


OTHER WHITING PRODUCTS THAT MEET INDUSTRIES’ NEEDS 












Electric Chain Trambeam Overhead Drop Tables and Other 
Hoists Handling Systems Railroad Equipment 











A Division of 
WHITING 


Corporation 
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New Hydraulic System Provides 
Multi-Station Control for Enterprise Diesels 


Big boon to boat owners is the versatile Enterprise control system— 
an all-in-one unit that brings fast, effortless maneuverability to diesel- 
powered craft. Through the complete speed range, from “‘stop” to 
“full ahead” or “full astern,” the engine is directly operated by a 
single lever utilizing fluid pressure. The operator actually “feels” the 
engine’s instant response to every change of lever setting. This flexi- 
ble hydraulic system permits several control units to be installed in 
the line—in the wheelhouse, up forward or aft, with accurate syn- 
chronization between stations. Greater navigating safety is provided 


‘ . j under all conditions of weather, current, tide and traffic. 
In the wheelhouse, in the engine room, the flying 


bridge, or at other stations, boat operators now This is another example of practical research and engineering at 
have the engine at their fingertips with this Enterprise Division of GENERAL METALS—building quality products 
Single-Lever ahead-astern-speed control. for industry and defense. 


GENERAL METALS CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 18th & FLORIDA STREETS © SAN FRANCISCO 10, CALIFORNIA 


ENTERPRISE DIVISION ¢ Marine & Stationary Diesels, Oil Burners, Food Process Equipment... Plants at San Francisco, Calif. 
ADEL DIVISION ¢ industrial, Aircraft & Marine Hydraulics ... Plants at Burbank, Calif.; Huntington, W. Vo. 
PACIFIC FITTINGS DIVISION «© Pipe Fittings, Couplings, Nipples... Plants at San Francisco & Hollydale, Calif. 
METALS DIVISION © Foundry & Forge Products... Plants at Oakland & Los Angeles, Calif.; Houston, Texas 























Ch ) Sy Business Around the World 









LONDON @ LA PAZ © TEHERAN @ NEW YORK 


>> Internationalist flavor of Eisenhower's inaugural address buoys feelings 
in business circles abroad. Fine-tooth comb is being applied to the speech. 
Reading between the lines is a favorite sport. 

Ike's rejection of "economic solitude" as a national policy attracted at- 





tention especially among European businessmen. Also, Ike's statement that 
the U.S. needed markets abroad for its surpluses and equally needed imports 
of “vital materials and products of distant lands." 

Could that mean freer trade, lower U.S. tariff walls, fewer U.S. import 
quotas and customs restrictions? It looked that way to eager Europeans. 

Others saw in the speech a call for collective economic action. 

Still others could see continued economic aid for the deserving. 

Ike's generalizations meant different things to different people. 

Perhaps his state of the union message will make his aims clearer. 

But many abroad wonder whether Ike's internationalism can buck the isola- 
tionist bloc in Congress. It's realized that this is the crucial test. Ike 
proposes, Congress disposes.....Nothing is sure..... 























>> Ike has a tariff decision to make before February 28. Europeans will be 
watching which way he moves on it.....A first clue to his tariff thinking. 
U.S. import duties on briar pipes are involved. U.S. Tariff Commission 
has apparently recommended higher duties. Tariff on briar pipes already ranges 
up to 75 per cent. The President must approve or disapprove the recommendation. 
The domestic briar-pipe industry is injured by the growing imports from 
Italy, France, Britain and Austria. No question about that. 
a Briar-pipe industry, of course, is not too important in the American scene. 
But pipe exports are fairly important to these European countries. 
Question: Will Ike push a high tariff rate even higher to protect a non- 
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\- essential industry that is being damaged by foreign competition? 

d Several recent recommendations for higher import duties were turned down 
t by Truman. Among them was watches. Yet the U.S. watch industry is of some 

S Strategic importance. Briar pipes are not exactly in that category. 





Odds are that Ike will not hike duties on these pipes. But that's only 
the beginning. The Tariff Commission has 10 cases pending of industries crying 
for higher duties. 

Briars are only the first in a series of thorny tariff decisions for Ike. 


N >> Behind the U.S. purchase of nationalized tin from Bolivia lie these factors: 
- Washington's reason for buying the tin is to shore up the tottering regime 
“ of Bolivia's President, Victor Paz Estenssoro (who took over the foreign tin 
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companies last year). Paz faced economic collapse and a leftist revolt. 
Hand-to-mouth buying of tin by the U.S., it's hoped, will keep Paz on top. 
Meanwhile, the U.S. State Department feels that perhaps an agreement can 
be worked out for compensating U.S. stockholders of expropriated tin companies. 
U.S. bargaining position is maintained since little tin (5,000 tons) is 
being bought. Bolivia soon will have to sell more tin to get more dollars. 
U.S. is gambling that it can do business with Paz on compensation. An- 
other revolution, throwing Paz out, will only make things more difficult. Paz 
isn't exactly a right-winger. But a successor might well be a Communist. 











>> This buying of Bolivian tin raises a nice question..... 

The U.S. is buying the product of expropriated mines before any agreement 
on compensation of U.S. stockholders has been reached with Bolivia. 

Can, then, Iranian oil also be moved before Iran arrives at any compensa- 
tion agreement with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. for its expropriated properties? 

It looks as if the U.S. is trying to work out some such deal with Premier 
Mohammed Mossadegh of Iran. The British, of course, have been consulted. 

The British Government apparently has agreed to let expropriated oil be : 
sold by Iran, provided Mossadegh will abide by international arbitration of the 
compensation claims of Anglo-Iranian. 

An international group of oil companies would market the oil. 

The U.S. would advance a loan to Iran secured by sales of oil. 

This is all in the high-powered rumor stage. Another rumor is that an 
American oil company will operate the Iranian oil fields and refineries for the 
Iranian Government. Only sure thing is that the U.S. is pushing hard to break 
the British-Iranian stalemate. Washington is increasingly nervous about the 
possibilities of political and/or economic collapse in Iran. London takes a 
less serious view but would like to get the mess settled. 























>> Whole issue of nationalization abroad is to get quite a going over in the 
U.S. Important American business groups are much concerned about a resolution 
on nationalization passed by the U.N. General Assembly in December. 

This resolution asserts the right of all U.N. countries to nationalize in- 
dustries or resources whenever deemed desirable and recommends, when this is done, 
that due regard be given "to the need to maintain the flow of capital in condi- 
tions of security, mutual confidence and economic co-operation among nations." 

This quoted clause, added at the last moment, is quite important. 

Right to nationalize is not questioned by the U.S. or any other country. 

But the right to nationalize without compensation of owners of expropriated 
property makes any country an undesirable spot for private investment. 

The added clause above is a vague, roundabout way of covering the compensa- 
tion point. What worries American businessmen is that 36 countries voted to set 
forth their nationalization rights but did not feel it necessary to specify in- 
vestors' rights after expropriation. These countries include most of Latin 
America, the Russian bloc, Saudi Arabia (where an American oil company operates). 

Only four countries--the U.S., Britain, South Africa, and New Zealand-- 
voted against the resolution. Twenty countries abstained from voting. 

American businessmen feel there can be little flow of American capital 
abroad if underdeveloped countries don't show more concern for investors' rights. 

Why risk losing your shirt abroad? It's easy enough to lose it at home. 
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(Advertisement) 


A 
quarter-inch 
of toast 


The name of the man who 
first charred the inside of a 
whiskey barrel is lost in his- 
tory. But as it turned out, 
he gave us the priceless key 
to aging fine whiskey. 

You see, in charring a bar- 
rel, a thin layer of reddish- 
brown wood is formed un- 
derneath the char — not 
burned, just toasted. The 
aging action centers here. It 
is this quarter-inch of toast 
that is essential in giving the 
whiskey its gleaming amber 
color, heady bouquet and 
mellow smoothness. 

Schenley trains men for 
years to do the vital char- 
ring job. Using split-second 
timing, they char the wood 
to the exact depth required 
—within a tiny fraction of 
an inch. The char is always 
uniform throughout the 
barrel, as it must be to age 
the whiskey right. 

But even their skilled 
work is rigidly inspected. 
That’s part of the network 
of quality controls which 
guards the goodness of 
Schenley whiskies—from the 
time the grain is grown till 
—years later—the whiskey is 
in your glass. It’s Schenley’s 
way of making certain that 
you get the utmost enjoy- 
ment in every drop of every 
drink. Schenley Distillers, 
Inc., New York, N.Y. ©1953 


SCHENLEY 


Nature’s Schenley’s The best-tasting 
unhurried goodness unmatched skill whiskies in ages 








Send A Copy 


To Your Friends 
... WITHOUT CHARGE 
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memo from 


TOKYO 


U.S. ‘TIMIDITY’... SOVIET ‘FEAR’ 


TOKYO-There is a seasoned old diplo- 
mat out here who has had many years of 
experience with the Russians. He holds 
definite views on what the United States 
should and should not do about the 
Soviet Union. While he can’t talk about 
this publicly, he is willing to have his 
views known. This is what he says: 

“Washington has been handling the 
Russians wrong. Put pressure on them 
where they're weak, and they'll retreat. 
Potentially they're yellow—in the sense 
that they know how strong the U.S. is 
and how weak they are. They laugh at 
Washington’s anxiety about another 
world war. 

“Look at what happened when the 
United States put its foot down in Berlin: 
the Russians folded. The point is, they’re 
not primarily concerned with how many 
divisions the U.S. has, or even how 
many A-bombs. What they are most con- 
cerned with is America’s industrial po- 
tential. They don’t want to tangle with 
that. 

“The U.S. looks to me like a strong 
nation with weak policy. 

“If this policy is now to be changed, 
the place for the change to show up is 
in the Far East, where there’s war on. 
This is the place for the U.S. to apply 
pressure now. 

“The fact that the military line in 
Korea is thin, with few reserves, is not 
the handicap some think. Even if the 
U.S. had ample reserves in Korea, Rus- 
sia would not let that fact determine its 
policy. What Russia looks at is the po- 
tential in the U.S., not what the U.S. 
has in Korea. 

“If the U.S. thought it could end the 
war in Korea by bombing Manchuria, 
Russia wouldn't do a thing about it, no 
matter how loudly the Chinese hollered 
for help. The Russians would keep their 
eye on the U.S. industrial potential. 

“Moscow won't start a big war be- 
cause the Soviet empire has grave weak- 
nesses. Its most serious weakness, in the 
event of world war, is in Europe. There 
lies a great fringe of states—Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and the rest—just waiting 





for somebody to start something so they 
can turn on their Soviet masters. 

“With this weakness in mind, Moscow 
will avoid a world war. On the contrary, 
under U.S. pressure the Russians wil 
retreat. 

“But first Washington has to get of 
the defensive and on to the offensive in 
its thinking. The U.S. is not showing 
strength. Strength is all that Asia under. 
stands and appreciates. Asians and Rus 
sians alike laugh at the U.S. because it 
is strong, yet behaves like a sissy.” 

As for Russia’s ideas about China and 
Japan.... 

“Obviously, Russia’s major target in 
the Far East is Japan. It’s the great in- 
dustrial prize of the Orient. 

“But, to get at Japan, Moscow has to 
use China as a base. Before China can 
serve as a base, Communist China has 
to be converted from an ally, a partner, 
into a satellite. 

“This job is by no means done. For 
example: Peiping was genuinely inter- 
ested in India’s peace proposals for Korea. 
Moscow didn’t like that at all. Peiping, 
it’s plain, has not yet learned its role asa 
subservient satellite. 

“As Moscow sees its problem in Japan, 
it realizes that the first necessity is to 
get the U. S. out of Japan. With the U.S. 
out, Japan and China can again become 
the natural trading partners they are, and 
the Communists, from their base in 
China, can then penetrate Japan readily. 

“It’s quite true, of course, that sooner 
or later Japan will have to turn to China 
for trade. The U. S. isn’t going to under- 
write Japan’s trade forever. But how is 
Moscow to get the U.S. out of Japan 
now? 

“One way would be to bring about 
some sort of truce in Korea, thus ending 
U.S. military spending in Japan for the 





Korean war. This would bring on a de- 
pression—maybe a sharp one—in Japan. f 
The Japanese would then howl forf 
trade with China, and the Japanese Com-} 
munists would make some propaganda 
hay. With the U.S. tired of paying J« 


pan’s bills, presumably Japan would then 
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begin to trade with Communist China 
The U.S. would then be on the way poe 
of Japan, and Russia, through Chin: 

would be on the way in. ii 

“Why, then, does Moscow keep the 
Korean war going? 

“The best guess is that Moscow be- 
lieves it has to keep the war going until 
China is thoroughly consolidated—ab 
sorbed—as a Soviet satellite. Moscow _ f 
not feel safe about letting Peiping on 
Tokyo deal with each other on rt nan 
anything else while China veguede itself 
as an ally, and independent. Nor will 
Moscow rest easy while Peiping, alone 
of all Communist capitals except Tito’s 
a: : still governed by its original 
— conquerors, Mao Tse-tung 
“After Mao and the other top leaders 
in Peiping have been purged and “4 
placed by Moscow's men, then, ver! a 
Communist China can be eal gy 
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MAO TSE-TUNG 
... potential purge victim 
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and people are 
people are not particularly anxious - 





BRANCHES: CLEVELAND - DALLAS - 


Fire... born o 

the raging ele- 
nts—subdued by the trem- 
e hand and ap- 
“controlled heat”. - - 
d the steady march 
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bling, primitiv 


plied as 
has sparke 
of civilization. 

Today, one of man’s greatest 
achievements in controlled heat 
is the internal combustion en- 
gine. Twin Disc—working with 
the world’s leading manufac- 
turers—is helping harness this 
modern miracle, to speed the 
transfer of man’s work load from 

muscles to machines. Twin Disc 

Friction and Hydraulic Drives 

provide the vital link between 

d driven equipment, 


engines an 
by controlling power and solv- 


ing the problems of load shocks, 
vibrations and varying rpm 
which modern industry inher- 
d along with the advantages 


ite 
portability 


of compactness and 
of the modern engine. 


CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
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to Machines... 


Twin Disc Power Take-offs are standard equip- 
ment on most teading industrial power units, such 
as this “Caterpillar” Diesel D1 3000, installed on 
a New Holland 30” x 30” rock and grave: 
crusher. Twin Dise PTO's, in @ full range of sizes, 
handle ergines UP to 650 hp. (shown above). 
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NEW ORLEANS + SEATTLE + TULSA 


H. S. Pritchard, Dunlop’s General Sales Manager, displays 
an airplane tire. “We are proud of our achievements,” says 
Mr. Simpson. “‘We are grateful for the help we have received 
from others. WyANDoTTE, for example, has always been ready to 


Tire cord (above) is starting through 

a series of calenders to have a film of 
rubber applied to it. WyYANbDOoTTE serves 
the textile industry, too, with Carbose* for 
textile printing; Mercury Cell Caustic Soda 
for processing; and detergents for launder- 
ing; Pluronics* for wool scouring and dye 
leveling. 


Here, a worker is building a tire. Dunlop 

makes tires for cars, trucks, buses, air- 
craft and tractors. WyANporTTE, too, helps 
users of tractors: solutions of our Calcium 
Chloride give tractor tires extra weight, and 
won't freeze. On roads, Calcium Chloride 
is used for dust control in summer and ice 
control in winter. 


¢ 


work with us in rubber development and research, whether 
not it has meant immediate orders for them.” Wyanno 
serves other industries, too: paper, petroleum, paint, s0 
textile, glass, to name only a few. 


Dunlop’s Toronto display room sho 

their wide range of products: tires, 
dustrial rubber products, drive belts, hos 
golf balls, ete. WYANDOTTE is also diversifié 
—manufactures wetting agents, deterget 
metal cleaners, products for dishwashil 
and cleaning, soda ash, caustic soda, chlo q 
and other organic and inorganic chemi 


it 





Wyandotte Chemicals plays a part in 


CANADA’S INDUSTRIAL BOOM 


WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


Dunlop’s president, J. I. Simpson, knows that 
in Canada’s expanding industries, as in the United States, 


chemicals and chemical skills are vitally important 


Across from Wyandotte Chemicals’ headquarters on the Detroit River, Canada 
is enjoying the greatest industrial expansion in its history. 

Our location on the Great Lakes makes us as much a neighbor to this indus- 
trial area as to our own great industrial Midwest . . . and our Canadian friends 
know that technical help in chemical application and supply is a need shared 
by all industries, regardless of international boundaries. 

In fact, Mr. James I. Simpson, president of Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada, feels that we can do an exceptionally 
valuable job in Canada where industrial growth is so rapid. “Wyandotte 
technical help in chemical application to rubber formulations has certainly 
been of real value to us,”’ he adds. Whether yours is a Canadian or U.S. concern, 
may we help you? Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. 
Offices in principal cities. #REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


UV. &. PAT. OFF. 


yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics—World’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 


by -f\ Dunlop whips latex rubber to aerate it, 6 Simpson’s company is a part of the Above: Wyanvorte technical repre- 
Wy in the making of Pillofoam cushioning Dunlop world organization (90,000 em- sentatives discuss customer’s rubber 
ove). Still another type of rubber (sponge) ployees) which makes tires, industrial rubber formulas. Whatever your problems of chem- 
made porous, by many manufacturers, products—drive belts and hose—Pillofoam ical application or supply, call us. You'll 
WYANDOTTE Bicarbonate of Soda. cushioning, etc. Above: famous Dunlop golf find WYANDOTTE is ready to provide the 
nemistry and chemical research help balls being painted. Wyanporte, by the services of technicians who are capable of 
ety industry. Skilled technical assistance way, supplies Purecat*, the whitest pig- caring for your needs, from formulation 
yours for the asking from WYANDOTTE. ment known, to paint manufacturers. to finished product. Contact us soon. 





My FELLOW CITIZENS: 

The world and we have passed the midway point of a cen- 
tury of continuing challenge. We sense with all our faculties 
that forces of good and evil are massed and armed and op- 
posed as rarely before in history. 

This fact defines the meaning of this day. We are sum- 
moned, by this honored and historic ceremony, to witness 
more than the act of one citizen swearing his oath of service. 
in the presence of his God. We are called, as a people, to give 
testimony, in the sight of the world, to our faith that the 
future shall belong to the free. 

Since this century’s beginning, a time of tempest has seemed 
to come upon the continents of the earth. Masses of Asia have 
wakened to strike off shackles of the past. Great nations of 
Europe have waged their bloodiest wars. Thrones have toppled 
and their vast empires have disappeared. New nations have 
been born. 

For our own country, it has been a time of recurring trial. 
We have grown in power and in responsibility. We have 
passed through the anxieties of depression and of war to a 
summit unmatched in man’s history. Seeking to secure peace 
in the world, we have had to fight through the forests of the 
Argonne, to the shores of Iwo Jima, and to the cold mountains 
of Korea. 

In the swift rush of great events, we find ourselves groping 
to know the full sense and meaning of the times in which we 
live. In our quest of understanding, we beseech God’s guidance. 
We summon all our knowledge of the past and we scan all 
signs of the future. We bring all our wit and all our will to 
meet the question: How far have we come in man’s long pil- 
grimage from darkness toward light? Are we nearing the light 
—a day of freedom and of peace for all mankind? Or are the 
shadows of another night closing in upon us? 

Great as are the preoccupations absorbing us at home, con- 
cerned as we are with matters that deeply affect our livelihood 
today and our vision of the future, each of these domestic 
problems is dwarfed by, and often even created by, this ques- 
tion that involves all humankind. 

This trial comes at a moment when man’s power to achieve 
good or to inflict evil surpasses the brightest hopes and the 
sharpest fears of all ages. We can turn rivers in their courses, 
level mountains to the plains. Ocean and land and sky are 
avenues for our colossal commerce. Disease diminishes and 
life lengthens. 

Yet the promise of this life is imperiled by the very genius 
that has made it possible. Nations amass wealth. Labor 
sweats to create—and turns out devices to level not only 
mountains but also cities. Science seems ready to confer upon 
us, as its final gift, the power to erase human life from this 
planet. 


AN SUCH A TIME in history, we who are free must proclaim 
anew our faith. 

This faith is the abiding creed of our fathers. It is our faith 
in the deathless dignity of man, governed by eternal moral and 
natural laws. 

This faith defines our full view of life. It establishes, beyond 
debate, those gifts of the Creator that are man’s inalienable 
rights, and that make all men equal in His sight! 

In the light of this equality, we know that the virtues most 
cherished by free people—love of truth, pride of work, devotion 
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to country—all are treasures equally precious in the lives ¢ 
the most humble and of the most exalted. The men who min 
coal and fire furnaces and balance ledgers and turn lathes anj 
pick cotton and heal the sick and plant corn—all serve x 
proudly, and as profitably, for America as the statesmen wh 
draft treaties and the legislators who enact laws. 

This faith rules our whole way of life. It decrees that we 
the people, elect leaders not to rule but to serve. It asserts that 
we have the right to choice of our own work and to the reward 
of our own toil. It inspires the initiative that makes our pm. 
ductivity the wonder of the world. And it warns that any may 
who seeks to deny equality among all his brothers betrays the 
spirit of the free and invites the mockery of the tyrant. 

It is because we, all of us, hold to these principles that the 
political changes accomplished this day do not imply turlu. 
lence, upheaval or disorder. Rather this change expresses a 
purpose of strengthening our dedication and devotion to the 
precepts of our founding documents, a conscious renewal of 
faith in our country and in the watchfulness of a Divine 
Providence. 

The enemies of this faith know no god but Force, no devo- 
tion but its use. They tutor men in treason. They feed upon 
the hunger of others. Whatever defies them, they torture, espe- 
cially the Truth. 

Here, then, is joined no argument between slightly dif- 
fering philosophies. This conflict strikes directly at the faith of 
our fathers and at the lives of our sons. No principle or treas- 
ure that we hold, from the spiritual knowledge of our free 
schools and churches to the creative magic of free labor and 
capital, nothing lies safely beyond the reach of the struggle. 

Freedom is pitted against slavery; lightness against the 
dark. 


ey FAITH WE HOLD belongs not to us alone but to the free 
of all the world. This common bond binds the grower of 
rice in Burma and the planter of wheat in Iowa, the shepherd 
in Southern Italy and the mountaineer in the Andes. It confers 
a common dignity upon the French soldier who dies in Indo- 
China, the British soldier killed in Malaya, the American life 
given in Korea. 

We know, beyond this, that we are linked to all free peoples 
not merely by a noble idea but by a simple need. No free 
people can for long cling to any privilege or enjoy any safety 









in economic solitude. For all our own material might, even 
we need markets in the world for the surpluses of our farms 
and of our factories. Equally, we need for these same farms 
and factories vital materials and products of distant lands. 
This basic law of interdependence, so manifest in the com- 
merce of peace, applies with thousandfold intensity in the 
event of war. 

So are we persuaded by necessity and by belief that the 
strength of all free peoples lies in unity, their danger in discord 

To produce this unity, to meet the challenge of our time 
destiny has laid upon our country the responsibility of the f q 
world’s leadership. So it is proper that we assure our friend 
once again that, in the discharge of this responsibility, i 
Americans know and we observe the difference between world) 
leadership and imperialism; between firmness and truculencty” 
between a thoughtfully calculated goal and spasmodic reacy 
tion to the stimulus of emergencies. 

We wish our friends the world over to know this above all 
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We face the threat—not with dread and confusion—but with 
confidence and conviction. 

We feel this moral strength because we know that we are 
not helpless prisoners of history. We are free men. We shall 
remain free, never to be proven guilty of the one capital 
offense against freedom, a lack of stanch faith. 

In pleading our just cause before the bar of history and in 
pressing our labor for world peace, we shall be guided by 
certain fixed principles. 

These principles are: 

One: Abhorring war as a chosen way to balk the purposes 
of those who threaten us, we hold it to be the first task of 
statesmanship to develop the strength that will deter the forces 
of aggression and promote the conditions of peace. For, as it 
must be the supreme purpose of all free men, so it must be the 
dedication of their leaders, to save humanity from preying 
upon itself. 

In the light of this principle, we stand ready to engage with 
any and all others in joint effort to remove the causes of 
mutual fear and distrust among nations, and so to make pos- 
sible drastic reduction of armaments. The sole requisites for 
undertaking such effort are that—in their purpose—they be 
aimed logically and honestly toward secure peace for all; and 
that—in their result—they provide methods by which every 
participating nation will prove good faith in carrying out its 
pledge. 

Two: Realizing that common sense and common decency 
alike dictate the futility of appeasement, we shall never try 
to placate an aggressor by the false and wicked bargain of 
trading honor for security. Americans, indeed all free men, 
remember that in the final choice a soldier’s pack is not so 
heavy a burden as a prisoner’s chains. 

Three: Knowing that only a United States that is strong 
and immensely productive can help defend freedom in our 
world, we view our nation’s strength and security as a trust 
upon which rests the hope of free men everywhere. It is the 
firm duty of each of our free citizens and of every free citizen 
everywhere to place the cause of his country before the com- 
fort of himself. 

Four: Honoring the identity and special heritage of each 
nation of the world, we shall never use our strength to try to 
impress upon another people our own cherished political and 
economic institutions. 
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Five: Assessing realistically the needs and capacities of 
Proven friends of freedom, we shall strive to help them to 
achieve their own security and well-being. Likewise, we shall 
count upon them to assume, within the limits of their resources, 
their full and just burdens in the common defense of freedom. 

Six: Recognizing economic health as an indispensable basis 
of military strength and the free world’s peace, we shall strive 
to foster everywhere, and to practice ourselves, policies that 
encourage productivity and profitable trade. For the impover- 
ishment of any single people in the world means danger to the 
well-being of all other peoples. 

Seven: Appreciating that economic need, military security 
and political wisdom combine to suggest regional groupings 
of free peoples, we hope, within the framework of the United 
Nations, to help strengthen such special bonds the world over. 
The nature of these ties must vary with the different problems 
of different areas. 

In the Western Hemisphere, we enthusiastically join with all 
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our neighbors in the work of perfecting a community of fra- 
ternal trust and common purpose. 

In Europe, we ask that enlightened and inspired leaders of 
the Western nations strive with renewed vigor to make the 
unity of their peoples a reality. Only as free Europe unitedly 
marshals its strength can it effectively safeguard, even with 
our help, its spiritual and cultural treasures. 

Eight: Conceiving the defense of freedom, like freedom it- 
self, to be one and indivisible, we hold all continents and 
peoples in equal regard and honor. We reject any insinuation 
that one race or another, one people or another, is in any sense 
inferior or expendable. 

Nine: Respecting the United Nations as the living sign of 
all people’s hope for peace, we shall strive to make it not 
merely an eloquent symbol but an effective force. And in our 
quest for an honorable peace, we shall neither compromise, nor 
tire, nor ever cease. 


B’ THESE RULES of conduct, we hope to be known to all 
peoples. 

By their observance, an earth of peace may become not 
a vision but a fact. 

This hope—this supreme aspiration—must rule the way 
we live. 

We must be ready to dare all for our country. For history 
does not long entrust the care of freedom to the weak or the 
timid. We must acquire proficiency in defense and display 
stamina in purpose. 

We must be willing, individually and as a nation, to accept 
whatever sacrifices may be required of us. A people that 
values its privileges above its principles soon loses both. 

These basic precepts are not lofty abstractions, far removed 
from matters of daily living. They are laws of spiritual 
strength that generate and define our material strength. Patri- 
otism means equipped forces and a prepared citizenry. Moral 
stamina means more energy and more productivity, on the 
farm and in the factory. Love of liberty means the guarding 
of every resource that makes freedom possible—from the sanc- 
tity of our families and the wealth of our soil to the genius of 
our scientists. 

And so each citizen plays an indispensable role. The pro- 
ductivity of our heads, our hands and our hearts is the source 
of all the strength we can command, for both the enrichment 
of our lives and the winning of the peace. 

No person, no home, no community can be beyond the 
reach of this call. We are summoned to act in wisdom and in 
conscience; to work with industry, to teach with persuasion, to 
preach with conviction, to weigh our every deed with care and 
with compassion. For this truth must be clear before us: 
Whatever America hopes to bring to pass in the world must 
first come to pass in the heart of America. 

The Peace we seek, then, is nothing less than the practice 
and the fulfillment of our whole faith, among ourselves and in 
our dealings with others. This signifies more than the stilling 
of guns, easing the sorrow of war. 

More than an escape from death, it is a way of life. 

More than a haven for the weary, it is a hope for the brave. 

This is the hope that beckons us onward in this century of 
trial. This is the work that awaits us all, to be done with 
bravery, with charity—and with prayer to Almighty God. 

My citizens—I thank you. 
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AS ONE MAN assumed responsibility for the welfare 

of the nation? There is a tendency after the inaug- 

uration of a President to sit back and adopt the atti- 

tude that, once he is installed in office, the rest is 
up to him alone or to his Cabinet. 

It is an oversimplification to say that a new Admin- 
istration or a triumphant party in Congress has been 
given the full responsibility for government. The re- 
sponsibility in a real sense extends to the people as well. 

For the people are in truth a part of the governing 
process. They alone can affirm or repudiate an Admin- 
istration. They are, therefore, the most vital influence 
in the operation of government from day to day. 

Through the flow of news of what an Administration 
or a Congress does, the people become informed, and 
no leadership can succeed without the supporting re- 
action of the people. 

The people usually are tolerant and patient with a 
new Administration. They allow for errors of inexpe- 
rience and for honest mistakes of judgment. They give 
a new Administration plenty of time to find itself. 

The political writers call this the “honeymoon” pe- 
riod, when all is sweetness and harmony. The implica- 
tion of the phrase is that “honeymoons” are of short 
duration and that in politics the President and major- 
ity of his own party in Congress sooner or later start 
squabbling. This has happened so often in recent years 
that one forgets the pcriods when the “honeymoon” 
lasted through a whole term. A conspicuous instance of 
this was the “Era of Good Feeling,” as they called it, 
during the entire Administration of Monroe. 

There are, of course, many opportunities for a differ- 
ence of opinion between the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government and many occasions no 
doubt when cleavages will occur inside the majority 
party. But these will be short-lived if a President has 
the support of the nation. 


The key, therefore, is public opinion. As long 
as it is united behind a President, his leadership rather 
than that of anybody in Congress is decisive. 

For the people are a constantly sitting jury. They 
pass judgment from day to day on the acts of the Ad- 
ministration. 

To exercise such an important judgment, it is neces- 
sary that a people be well informed. George Washing- 
ton in his farewell address said: 

“In proportion as the structure of a government 
gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.” 


THE NEW RESPONSIBILITY 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
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Public opinion nowadays is formulated by many dif- 
ferent media of news—the newspapers, periodicals, 
newsreels, radio and television. No other country in the 
world has such comprehensive or such prompt coverage 
of news. 

The most important medium of communication to- 
day, however, remains as it was at the beginning of our 
republic—word-of-mouth conversation and oral dis- 
cussion of public affairs. Here is where the informed 
citizen plays his part. It is leadership in the local com- 
munity, in the neighborhood, in the circle of friends 
which in the aggregate forms public opinion. 


The first prerequisite is confidence in the 
new leader of our Government. To an extraordinary 
degree the people have absolute confidence in President 
Eisenhower. They do not expect him to be a perfection- 
ist but to grapple as best he can with the problems of 
his office in a disinterested, honest and forthright man- 
ner, beholden to no one—not even to party doctrine 
if his conscience points to the need for reversal. 

Though the ways of government, and particularly 
Congress, may occasionally present hurdles, the man 
who planned the Normandy invasion and executed 
the greatest military responsibility given to any man 
in history is not likely to have stage fright as he surveys 
the Washington scene. 

It is a job that requires the giving of commands, and 
Dwight Eisenhower is a man who knows how to give 
them without arrogance or imperiousness. He has a 
kind heart and a generous personality, but he will not 
tolerate laxity of any sort from anyone no matter how 
politically obligated he might have been to such a per- 
son. Mr. Eisenhower’s respect for the flag and the Con- 
stitution are inborn. To him the Presidency is an office 
of public trust, and he is never likely to forget that he 
is the trustee of the people. 

The new President, however, cannot know what the 
people are thinking unless they participate in the proc- 
ess of government. They can do so by becoming in- 
formed and by informing others. We are too much in 
the habit of delegating government to our representa- 
tives in Washington and then paying intermittent at- 
tention to their efforts. We must instead write them our 
applause when they are right and our criticism when 
they are wrong. 

Above all, we must know what our Government 1s 
doing and express our opinions when we have the facts 
necessary to form a helpful judgment. For the “new 
responsibility” extends to us all. 
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Kentucky Tavern, traditional symbol of 
gracious hospitality, is a rare and distinctive 
Bourbon with a taste that cannot be matched. 
Those with a flair for better living make it 
part of their way of life, giving added lustre 
to this finest of all Kentucky Bourbons. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company 


Louisville, Kentucky 
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Richard N. Patterson, pictured here, is a 
living symbol of front office foresight. 


True, the management of Smith-Johnson 
Corporation, Los Angeles, didn’t have 
Employe Patterson specifically in mind 
when it made the decision that saved 
his life. 


But it was Mr. Patterson who was at work 
on one of the firm’s die-casting machines 
the day an elbow on the discharge line of 
the hydraulic system let go. The hydraulic 
fluid sprayed over the machine and a near- 
by zinc melting pot, drenching the operator 
and half a dozen other workers. 


With ordinary hydraulic fluid, there could 
have been a flash of fire, workmen wrapped 
in sudden sheets of flame, a disastrous 
blaze. But there was no flash, no flame... 
because of the front office decision a few 
months before to use Monsanto’s non- 
flammable-type hydraulic fluid, Pydraul 
F-9, in the firm’s die-casting machines. 


Nothing more was involved than quick 
repairs on the hydraulic line and, for the 
men, showers and a change of clothes. 


NOTE TO MANAGEMENT: You can change 
to Pydraul F-9 simply by draining and refill- 
ing your hydraulic system. Economical and 
efficient, it is high in resistance to mechani- 
al shear and chemical breakdown, with 
excellent lubricating and noncorrosive 
qualities. For details, write MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemicals 
Division, 1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 
4, Missouri. In Canada—Monsanto Canada 
Limited, Montreal, Vancouver. 


Pydraul: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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